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Pasteurizing Crime 


HE Attorney General’s conference on crime has come 

to the end of its deliberations, at least for the pres- 
ent. One of many schemes discussed at the meeting was 
the creation of a permanent Federal Board, charged to 
keep an eye upon crime, and to advise Congress and the 
several State legislatures on measures of repression. This 
plan was attacked by Scott M. Loftin, president of the 
American Bar Association, and a majority of the delegates 
agreed with him. Mr. Loftin proposed that the present 
voluntary association organize for annual meetings, with 
reports during the year to the Attorney General. 

The final recommendations of the conference do not dif- 
fer greatly from those which have been urged again and 
again by similar groups. Great stress was laid upon the 
formation and training of police officers, upon protection 
for the local police forces against political influence, and 
upon the proper choice of judges. The defects of the 
parole and probation systems, as at present administered, 
were pointed out, and attention was called to the almost 
universal lack of adequate supervision of newly released 
prisoners. Recent events in the world of crime show that 
these alleged defects amount at times to scandalous ne- 
glect of duty by State and city officials, and the high per- 
centage of recidivists among prisoners who have ended 
their terms in prison, has long been known. 

There can be little doubt that improvement would fol- 
low the establishment of any of these reforms, and were 
it possible to establish them all, the crime rate would drop 
sharply. Yet it is fairly clear that while the legalistic as- 
pects of crime and reconstruction were discussed with 
thoroughness and intelligence by the delegates, they felt 
it no part of their duty to suggest ways and means of at- 
tacking what J. Edgar Hoover, chief of the Federal secret 


service, has recently styled “the roots of crime.” Dil- 
linger, Floyd, Nash, and other criminals recently shot 
down by the Government agents, are merely stalks and 
weeds that have been lopped off. The Government’s work 
is not done, writes Mr. Hoover, until the roots of crime 
have been destroyed. 

Something of this thought was expressed at one of the 
sessions of the commission by two veteran penitentiary 
officials. “‘ Youth,” said James A. Johnson, warden of 
the Federal prison at Alcatraz, “is the time of lawless- 
ness,” and he asked what the State could do to check 
young law breakers in time, or better, to prevent them 
from going into a life of crime. In a similar mood, San- 
ford Bates, director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
called for some patient Pasteur who by years of study and 
investigation could find a cure for the madness of crime. 
Mr. Bates likened the present campaign against criminals 
to a war against mad dogs in which nothing could be done 
except to shoot the dogs. From their years of experience, 
these prison officials realize that our present methods of 
dealing with crime are wretchedly inadequate. Our pre- 
ventive measures are few and weak, and once the young 
have been inoculated with the virus of crime, we throw 
them into prisons, where the disease may be aggravated, 
and turn them loose at the expiration of a brief period, 
after which we are compelled to shoot them like mad 
beasts. 

Prevention is undoubtedly the field in which we are 
weakest. It will continue to be the weakest until we adopt 
the practicable method of inoculating our young people 
against crime by giving them an education in religion and 
morality. It is the duty of the State to repress all agencies 
which make crime profitable, but its duty does not end at 
that point. Under the present system, the State founds 
and maintains, at great cost to the public, schools from 
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which instruction in religion and in morality is excluded 
by law. It has supported that system for nearly a cen- 
tury, yet crime of every description flourishes in the 
United States as in no other country in the world. With 
admirable zeal, we establish schools in every hamlet, and 
with careful forethought we provide educational facilities 
for every child. Its mind is trained, and its body cared 
for, but for its soul, these schools make no provision 
whatever. That system might be satisfactory were man 
merely a superior type of animal with no God, and ne 
duties to God and to his fellows. Youch will not be the 
time of lawlessness with those who have been trained at 
school as well as at home to revere and to obey God’s 
law. But let this training be omitted or neglected, youth 
with its hot passions and its immature judgment becomes 
in all truth a time of lawlessness. 

By wise laws impartially enforced, the State must fight 
against crime. But the State’s best defense is in men and 
women who from their youth upward have been trained 
to praise, revere, and serve Almighty God. 


Labor at the Cross Roads 


HE year closes with at least three major strikes 

checked, but not one settled with finality. The work- 
ers in steel, textiles, and the automobile industry yielded 
readily to the President’s request for an armistice, al- 
though many of them, particularly in the automobile fac- 
tories, felt that the very terms of the armistice imperiled 
their rights. These workers acted with great generosity, 
for it must not be forgotten that they were asked to agree 
to a scheme of proportionate representation for collective 
bargaining. And, in the reasoned opinion of many, such 
representation can easily make a mockery of collective 
bargaining. 

Two weeks ago, a joint commission of the Labor De- 
partment and the National Recovery Administration sat 
in Detroit to investigate employment stabilization in the 
automobile industry. Probably many of the facts then 
disclosed were already in the possession of Dr. Leo Wol- 
man, to whose special notice the industry has been com- 
mitted. Few of them, however, have been given to the 
public. 

Nearly fifty witnesses testified that labor conditions in 
the factories had been growing steadily worse for the last 
two years. Union men, affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, asserted that their annual earnings were 
so low that they would be better off on public relief. Fac- 
tory processes, they claimed, had been speeded up to a 
point beyond the limits of human endurance. Although 
the factory output had been increased by these means, un- 
employment had increased, and wage units had been low- 
ered. One of the worst abuses, according to these union 
workers, was the system of wage determination. This 
was said to be so highly complicated that a worker could 
not calculate what he had earned, and had no way of 
checking back to determine whether or not he had been 
paid fairly. All employes were subjected to an espionage 
system which kept them “terrorized,” and deterred many 
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who otherwise would have joined a free labor organiza- 
tion. 

We express no opinion on the truth of this indictment. 
That is the imperative duty of the Government. It will 
be noted, however, that the abuses of which the workers 
complain are, substantially, those which have been found 
in other heavy industries. But what the workers ask is, 
“What action does the Government propose to take in 
case these charges are sustained, and how long must we 
wait for a decision?” 

Those questions are being asked in every industry in 
which strikes have been “ settled ” by the easy method of 
signing an armistice. Labor is at the cross roads. It 
will turn to the right or to the left, as the questions are 
answered. 


Americans at College 


N the current report of the Carnegie Foundation, Presi- 

dent I'rederick P. Keppel asks how long we can af- 
ford to humor the delusion that every youth must go to 
college. The United States is the only country in the 
world, he writes, in which it has been assumed that a col- 
lege education should be the rule, instead of the exception, 
for its young men and women. The price is reckoned 
not only in money, but in terms of spoiled youth. These 
young men and women have not merely thrown away 
four of the most precious years of life. They have during 
that period acquired habits which are a handicap. 

We venture to think that what Dr. Keppel writes in 
1934 is a condition which Catholic educators have been 
condemning for many years. Educationalists, as dis- 
tinguished from educators, skilled propagandists for views 
that seemed altruistic but in reality are selfish, began to 
preach the doctrine of crass democracy in education some 
forty years ago. The concessions made by Eliot and his 
followers, while they were the result of a different school 
of thought, played directly into the propagandists’ hands. 
Under their influence, the original electivism of Eliot was 
pushed to extremes. A few years ago it could be said 
with truth, that after adopting the view that every boy 
should be put through college, we took the further logical- 
ly inevitable course of founding colleges through which 
every boy could be put. Should one school or course ap- 
pear to demand too much from the budding collegian, it 
was easy to conclude that the sacred gifts of this recalci- 
trant individual might be developed and conserved bv yet 
another school added to the college, or, at least, by a host 
of new courses. 

In time the absurdities of electivism were generally re- 
jected, while its element of usefulness has been retained. 
But the theory of democracy in education is still strong. 
Dr. Keppel admits that the colleges are beginning to awak- 
en to the danger, but feels they have done nothing to avert 
it, beyond “tinkering with the curriculum.” Yet a peril 
must be acknowledged before it can be fought. In time, 
our colleges may realize that their facilities must not be 
thrown open to the multitude, but reserved for the rare 
exceptions among our boys and girls. 
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The Red Menace 


ROM time to time we are warned by those whose 
knowledge and position entitle their opinion to re- 
spect that Communism is growing in this country. It is 
generally added that the increase of this menace to good 
morals and to good government is encouraged by the 
apathy of upright men who, seeing nothing amiss on their 
own premises, conclude that the alarming reports dinned 
into their ears have been greatly exaggerated. We are 
not among the apathetic, nor are most Catholics. It is in- 
cumbent upon all of us, as good citizens as well as Catho- 
lics, to do what we can to fight Communism and Com- 
munistic trends. But our opposition must be intelligent. 
Communism is not a plant of sudden growth. It 
springs up in no soil that has not long been prepared for 
the poisonous root. If Communism be viewed as the ap- 
plication to the social, economic, and political organism 
of fundamental principles incompatible with, and generally 
opposed, to the principles of Christianity, it is easy to see 
how the soil has been prepared. The most hurtful type 
of atheist is not the man who bombs churches. He is the 
man who can quietly, courteously, with a great show of 
learning, begin by persuading his fellows that God does 
not greatly care about our allegiance. That established, 
the road to atheism is clear. Throughout the world, and 
for many years, men have been indoctrinated with the 
teaching that Governments need take no concern for God, 
that education may politely show Him the door, that sci- 
ence ennobles the intellect while adherence to a religious 
creed enfeebles it, that charity should not be permitted to 
come between a man and his profit, and that business, 
because it is business, can know nothing about justice, 
except in those cases in which the Government acts as an 
ineluctable policeman. 

Now all this is, of course, atheism. It is wellbred, for 
the most part, suave, plausible always in presenting its 
case, and at times, exceedingly persuasive. Atheism has 
learned that the guise of a wrecker of church buildings is 
unprofitable. Only in Russia and in Mexico, ruled by 
baby brains, poisoned by lucre and lust, does atheism as- 
sume this role. In this country, atheism has found one of 
its richest fields in commerce and finance. The man who 
oppresses his employes by refusing to pay them a living 
wage is an atheist to the extent that he refuses to recog- 
nize in the lowliest citizen the image of God. The finan- 
cier who organizes huge “trusts,” and by his control 
over credit and his power to create false values, sells 
for millions of dollars securities not worth so many 
farthings is an atheist in the sense that his whole life 
and all his efforts deny one of the most important canons 
of the Decalogue. The Government which, after neglect- 
ing to protect the worker against exploitation, and the 
investor against planned plundering, proceeds to fold the 
mantle of its protection over practices which destroy 
family life is in its way a propagator of atheism. The 
employer, the financier, the Government, are alike held 
in high respect. Outwardly, they have done nothing wrong. 
Inwardly, they fight against God. 
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But this sort of atheism provokes an atheism of a ruder 
sort. That ruder sort is the Communism springing up 
in this country in a lush soil prepared by years of respect- 
able atheism. In the industrial field, the Communist finds 
almost all that he and his faction can desire. When the 
great industrialist declines to treat with unions chosen by 
the workers, when he refuses them collective bargaining, 
when he pays them slave wages, when he announces that 
he will not deal with a Government seeking—perhaps by 
muddled methods, but still seeking—to establish and pro- 
tect the principles of justice, the Communist can step for- 
ward as the sole protector of the oppressed. He has done 
just that in a hundred labor battles, and because good men 
have been apathetic, he has been able to persuade workers, 
maddened by injustice and systematic oppression, that 
their sole refuge is to be found in his godless philosophy. 

Here, in our judgment, is found one of the most 
fertile sources of Communism in this country. The bare 
appeal of Communism would fall on deaf ears. Let that 
appeal be linked with an appeal to the justice daily out- 
raged by heartless capitalists, and it makes new Com- 
munists. As AMERICA has preached for years, we must 
not look for the most powerful propagators of Commun- 
ism and atheism at street-corner meetings, or in cheap 
halls in the slums. There we shall find men who are only 
the miserable tools of men more misguided than them- 
selves. The protagonists of this Red menace are to be 
sought in the high places of our economic and industrial 
structure which they dominate to the destruction of the 
public weal. They need no encouragement from Mos- 
cow. Their principles are the same, but their technique 
is superior. 

Evil is to be fought wherever it is found, and good to 
be encouraged. But the evil that masquerades as virtue is 
often recognized with difficulty, and when found, all too 
commonly can enlist the support of the apathetic, and of 
citizens, who while virtuous, are neither keen nor intelli- 
gent. A complete reformation of our economic and indus- 
trial system, establishing justice and charity in quarters to 
which they have long been strangers, would inflict a death 
blow upon Communism in this country. 


As the Embers Die 


NCE upon a time, according to the novelists of the 
Victorian era, your thoughtful man would sit late 
before the dying fire on the last night of the year. The 
flickering light, in just accord with the laws of physics, 
cast the appropriate shadows, while the wind howled 
through the trees in dismal and orthodox fashion. Mean- 
while, your thoughtful man remained buried in thought. 
He pondered on the many things which should not have 
been done, on others that should have been done, left un- 
done, on opportunities lost, on chances thwarted. At this 
point, the midnight bells would begin to ring out, or the 
Ghost of Past Years would stalk palely across the scene, 
to the accompaniment of good resolutions. 
In these prosaic days, there is no fire before which we 
can sit and ponder. Our urban apartment buildings find 
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the weather of one winter night most remarkably like 
the weather on any other. Bells are forbidden by city 
ordinance, although it is permissible to replace their melody 
by a hideous din of cannon, firecrackers, and factory 
whistles. As for ghosts, Mr. Edison’s lamps long ago 
exorcised them from the haunts of men. All that is left 
to us in common with the thoughtful man is the power to 
review the year, and to register our good resolutions. 

For most of us, it has been a hard year. But it might 
easily have been worse. We have been unfaithful in many 
things, but God has been good to us. That thought re- 
mains, while all else passes. Perhaps the best resolution 
we can take for the New Year is to imitate His goodness 
in our conduct towards our fellow-men. 





Note and Comment 











Plea for a 
National List 


HE wave of dissatisfaction and bewilderment that 
swept both laity and clergy in New York following 
the adoption of the motion-picture list of the Chicago 
Council of the Legion of Decency is but another proof of 
the necessity of a national list, as long urged by this Re- 
view. Such a list must of its own nature be, not one 
compiled for local use in any city, but one that will suit 
all places. When the Chicago list was put into the hands 
of New York people as a guide to their movie going, it 
was immediately found that it was all but useless for this 
purpose. All but three of the “C” or condemned list had 
already practically finished their runs even in the neigh- 
borhood theatres. Of the twenty-six leading pictures show- 
ing in and around New York, less than fifty per cent were 
carried on the list, good or bad. Of the fifty pictures 
listed as “A” or unobjectionable on this list, more than 
half had left New York months ago. Thus in many cases 
local parishes, with several motion-picture theatres within 
their limits, found not a single picture then showing which 
was listed at all. After two or three weeks’ trial, it was 
found that, whatever great usefulness this list might have 
for other places, it was not suitable for New York City. It 
was for all these reasons, we are informed, that the 
Brooklyn Tablet, in another diocese, across the bridge, 
continued to use the Indorsed List of the I.F.C.A., which 
has the immense advantage of previewing all the pictures 
long in advance of their showing anywhere. This seemed 
to surprise some of the New York papers, which had got 
the idea that the Bishops at their meeting had made the 
Chicago list mandatory. Their resolution was merely a 
request, and obviously was meant to apply only where 
the Chicago list was useful for local purposes. The Chi- 
cago Council would be the first to admit this. 


The Making 
Of Lists 


HAT is said in the Note above is not meant to re- 
flect on the zeal and sincerity of the Chicago Coun- 
cil. In the face of great odds it listed the pictures that 
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came its way, and that was all right for its own city. Its 
greatest handicap, as has now become general knowledge, 
was that the viewing has been done by a young lady on 
the police censor board who saw the films as they came 
to the local exchange and listed them after hours. Besides 
that, it has long been a matter of complaint by Chicago 
that it is late in getting many pictures; only recently the 
Chicago Tribune carried a McCutcheon cartoon complain- 
ing of that fact. On the other hand, New York and its 
environs get the films much sooner, as this recent experi- 
ence has shown. For this reason, the Brooklyn Tablet, 
in its last issue, did a constructive service in pointing out 
its reasons for using the I.F.C.A. list. These ladies, at 
least five of whom see every picture, have the inestimable 
advantage of viewing all the films well before they are 
publicly shown anywhere, they have several years’ tried 
experience at the work, and they divide the pictures into 
family and adult entertainment, while the Chicago list 
contains several in its “A” class that are unsuitable for 
family showing. Incidentally, not a single picture in the 
Chicago “C” class appears on either of the I.F.C.A. lists, 
so their moral judgments cannot be challenged. 


The Company 
Union Evolving 


T the recent Catholic Conference on Industrial Prob- 

lems, held at Buffalo, N. Y., on December 18-19, 
a Startling piece of news passed almost unnoticed by the 
press. Had it been revealed in New York, it would have 
been on the first pages of all the papers. In the course 
of a discussion on the NRA and company unions, Raoul 
E. Desvernine, who has represented many large industries 
under NRA, made the statement that the so-called com- 
pany unions, or, as he preferred to call them, employes’ 
representation groups, are in one industry, at least— 
steel—about to amalgamate themselves into one federated 
national union, without losing their present form indi- 
vidually. Those who heard this statement and knew what 
it meant were for the moment stunned. It has always 
been held by opponents of the company union that it is 
designed to render strikes impossible and that it does 
actually achieve this end. The reason for this, of course, 
is that strikers will be fired, and since they have no allies 
outside the company sworn not to take their places, their 
places can always be taken from other companies which 
happen at the moment to have a surplus of labor. Thus 
a nemesis will at last overtake the steel companies, for 
a national company union ceases to be a company union. 
It is generally forgotten that this same evolution took 
place on the railroads, for the Railway Brotherhoods were 
in the beginning nothing but company unions, and achieved 
their present predominant position by amalgamating. It 
will be interesting to see if the step being taken by the 
steel employes in the company unions will be followed 
in other industries. If it does, the whole desperate effort 
of their employers will go for naught. Incidentally, the 
whole movement, which we are assured is not being fos- 
tered by the companies, will be a challenge to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, whose record in the steel indus- 
try has not been brilliant. 
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Notre Dame Priest 
Wins Chemistry Medal 


URING the past summer it was announced that 

Elizabeth Gallagher of St. Catherine’s College, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, had won the first prize offered by the 
Forum magazine for the best undergraduate verse of the 
year. Now the faculty of a Catholic institution has its 
innings. Father Julius A. Nieuwland, C.S.C., Professor 
of Organic Chemistry at the University of Notre Dame, 
has merited the William H. Nichols Medal of the New 
York section of the American Chemical Society for 1935. 
The award this year is of special significance because the 
medal will be formally presented to Father Nieuwland 
on April 22 at the three-hundredth anniversary meeting 
of the founding of the American chemical industry in 
New York. According to Dr. J. M. Weiss, chairman of 
the jury of award, the prize was bestowed on Father 
Nieuwland “for basic work on syntheses from unsatu- 
rated hydrocarbons.” Father Nieuwland’s discovery was 
the basis of subsequent experiments in the du Pont lab- 
oratories which ultimately led to the development of 
synthetic rubber. No doubt it was recognition of the 
value of this research which led the American Council 
on Education to list the Chemistry department at the 
University of Notre Dame as one where a sound, pro- 
gressive technique was invoked for the benefit of graduate 
students. It shows that, given the proper equipment and 
training, the religious teachers who staff our Catholic 
universities can readily maintain a standard of research 
not only acceptable but an object of admiration in the 
highest circles of the scientific world. Incidentally, it is 
a hint to each Catholic institution of higher learning to 
develop intensive research in one or two fields where the 
university has already achieved some substantial reputa- 
tion for scholarship. 


Arthur 
Preuss, R. I. P. 

N the death of Arthur Preuss on December 16 a 

picturesque and interesting figure was removed from 
the American Catholic scene. He was one of those rare 
phenomena, a lay theologian, and that term, sometimes 
used in a disparaging sense, was in his case a true descrip- 
tion. That he was also a man of strong convictions and 
even prejudices, the forty volumes of the Fortnightly 
Review, which he founded and edited up to the time of 
his death, will amply testify. But his name will not live 
as a journalist, for he had not either the temperament 
or the technical equipment for such a career. His paper 
was rather a depository of the fruits of his own wide 
and ceaseless reading. His interests were, however, al- 
ways mainly theological, with a few side excursions, for 
instance into Freemasonry, a volume on which subject 
bears his name, along with his Dictionary of Secret Soci- 
eties. But his abiding renown will rest on the theological 
series which he translated and edited: Pohle-Preuss on 
dogmatic theology, Koch-Preuss on moral theology, and 
Brunsmann-Preuss on fundamental theology. These books 
have been the salvation of those seminarians to whom 
Latin texts are a closed book, and should be in the library 
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of every educated layman. He combined a restless literary 
acumen with a sound devotion to the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church. His ear was alert to the sound of 
heresy in seemingly harmless pronouncements, and as 
his panegyrist, Father Albert Muntsch, S.J., pointed out 
at his funeral, his understanding and advocacy of real 
Catholic education were not least among his glories. 
May he rest in peace! 


Current 
Events 


HILE the Government drive against racketeers 

and gangsters was attaining gratifying success, 
trouble broke out in another quarter, lending weight to 
the theory that life is composed of one thing after another. 
A bulbous-bodied black spider began moving all over 
the United States biting people. The bug goes by the 
name of black widow. Its bite may be deadly. Peculiarly 
enough, the spider is of the Latrodectus Mactans genus. 
It is referred to as a malmignatte. It is also called other 
names by people who were bitten. .. . A new form of 
disarmament appeared in Bulgaria. Along with his crown, 
King Boris inherited three elephants from his father. 
Last year one of these elephants ate more than the whole 
palace staff. The three together threw the budget out 
of gear. So that the 1935 budget may be balanced, two 
of these mammoth mammals must be deported. The 
King hates to see them go, but budgets are budgets. . . . 
There appear to be no price-fixing regulations covering 
wages for college football players. The situation is chaotic. 
In some places unskilled halfbacks are paid more than 
skilled fullbacks elsewhere. Instances are given of hard- 
working linesmen who are not making a living wage. 
Cases are known where whole teams play for nothing. 
If the NRA should eventually step into this field and 
establish a minimum wage, one comprehensive Squad Code 
would, in the opinion of realists, appear preferable to 
multiple Backfield, Line, Roving Center Codes. Catholic 
college boys are demanding codes of fair competition to 
keep their opponents to the same scholastic standing they 
themselves must attain. .. . By means of an ultra-fast 
camera, idiosyncracies never before suspected were dis- 
covered in the clam. 
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Christmas and Atheism 


Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


charge leveled at the Creator by the fantastic former 

Governor of Tabasco, Sefor Garrido Canabal, now 
in the Mexican Cabinet, who has informed the world that 
God cost the Mexican people $11,000,000. The merit of 
this statement lies in its moderation, for $11,000,000 now- 
adays is a small sum in governmental circles. The flash- 
ing-teethed stormer of Sinai could have moved his decimal 
point one place to the right, and still kept within the 
bounds of the extra graft that might have accrued to 
Mexico’s various regimes in the past, if they had been 
more vigorously emancipated from fear of judgment and 
hell fire. Some of them were conscienceless enough to 
appropriate a few thousands or millions of the nation’s 
wealth; but it takes the genius of the militant godless to 
pyramid the self-appropriation into the billions. 

From the standpoint of the professional heaven storm- 
ers, there is also merit in this charge, since it is in accord 
with the standard line of attack for atheism, which is to 
effect the denial of God by discrediting Him, as an enemy 
of the people. There are, of course, an infinite variety of 
ways in which this can be done. Most familiar is the 
gross procedure of the anti-religious museums and pub- 
lications in Soviet Russia, which represent God as a class 
enemy: a malign being in league with the capitalists, and 
their henchmen the kulak, the saboteur, and the imperialist. 
More effective with Americans, who as a rule are not acute- 
ly class conscious, is the more sentimental approach. God 
is pictured as interfering with personal happiness, by His 
prohibition of divorce; with marital joys, through the 
ban on birth control; or as identified with the aberrations 
of puritanical preachers. That God is the enemy of my 
personal comfort is the burden of complaint of the 
Mencken and Haldeman Julius school. 

Yesterday evening a shrunken old man sat opposite to 
me in the subway car, hunched up over a Little Blue 
Book. His wizened, anemic features were lifted up every 
few seconds with a sort of spasmodic shrug as if he were 
afraid that God might be uncomfortably near. With noth- 
ing inside of him but bones, nerves, and a collection of 
blasphemous images; nothing without him but the threat 
of a hostile Creator, he was not a picture of contentment. 
But atheism does not make for contentment. The figure 
of the Benevolent Agnostic, style of Bob Ingersoll, as 
provided by Joseph McCabe or the village atheists of the 
’nineties, is an artificial construction. 

The peculiar feature about this attack upon God as a 
troubler of the human race is its underlying Christian 
(I use Christian as including the pre- 
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Christian, prophetic traditions of ancient Judaism, uttered 
in the sublimest passages of the Old Testament.) For the 
rank pagan there was no argument against the existence 
of God to be derived from His supposed unfriendliness. 
The gods of the civilized pagans were at the best but 


tricky beings, to be tactfully placated like a tyrannical boy 
king. At their worst they were frankly enemies; to be 
bought off in an unequal bargain. The supreme Creator, 
where conceived, was a remote Being, indifferent to good 
and evil, or tinged with a coloring of hostility. To deny 
God, or the gods, upon the accusation of being class 
enemies, would have seemed about as logical to the ancients 
as for a gangster to deny the existence of a policeman 
because he is a troublesome factor in the gangster’s career. 
The modern school of atheism assumes that the concept 
of God includes, from its very nature, the concept of love. 
This concept was implicit in Old Testament religion; it 
was made explicit with Christianity. God had remained 
practically unknown to the pagan world, since His love 
for mankind was unknown. He was but imperfectly 
known to the Jewish world, since His love was but im- 
perfectly understood. This knowledge, however, was es- 
sential for the redemption of the human race. 

In the Nativity, God became visible, as a person, to 
humanity, for the first time in its history. Men could 
speak to God, touch Him, even watch His actions. It 
was the manifestation of God to men, which took on a 
formal character in the mystery of the Epiphany, and is 
commemorated as such. But this manifestation was 
planned with a view for convincing mankind of the ex- 
istence and presence of the God whom they had forgot- 
ten. Through God limited in time and prisoned in the 
flesh, the eternal and unlimited Being was made known 
to man. This was in the plan of the Incarnation, and by 
His appearance upon earth the Saviour pointed out the 
method to be used by all His followers. 

The chief characteristic of this theophany was not its 
magnificence or its appeal to the speculative intellect. It 
was the simplicity of the means which Christ adopted for 
demonstrating the fact that God loves man, and works 
for man’s salvation. In His Nativity, the Saviour showed 
this by becoming a child: a being of its nature loving 
and inspiring confidence. The circumstances of His birth: 
its poverty and lowliness, contributed to the impression 
of benevolence: for the All-Powerful appeared as a Giver, 
and not as a Taker. In His later life, the Saviour re- 
vealed the love for man of God in His Person, His acts, 
and in His teachings. He taught men to reverence and 
love God as a Father, and to pray to Him as such. As 
Himself, God, He wrought temporal works of beneficence 
upon mankind: through His cures and other personal 
ministrations. He made the supreme oblation of His life 
in the spirit of love: asking pardon for those who were 
inflicting upon Him suffering and death. His final gift 
to the world, to take effect after his visible departure, was 
the bestowal of the Spirit of love: who would reveal to 
men the goodness of Father and Son, would interpret to 
them the message of the Redemption, and would direct- 
ly inspire confidence and affection. 
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If we recall these facts, it does not take much reflection 
tu see how pertinent they are to the situation at the pres- 
ent day. The work of Christ is confronted with a world- 
wide movement of organized atheism. This movement is 
not planned at haphazard, it is carefully predicated upon 
the conditions and the psychology of the times. The cen- 
ter of this movement, though directed from Moscow, has 
been transferred from Berlin to Basel, thence to Stras- 
bourg (December 13, 1933). In addition to the 5,000,000 
enrolled “ godless” of the U. S. S. R., Europe enjoys a 
membership of 200,000 in the organization. While retain- 
ing certain tactics that can be used at all times with cer- 
tain types of minds, such as ridicule and crude blasphemy, 
atheistic propaganda of today relies principally upon the 
creation of a sense of distrust and profound pessimism 
concerning religion, which will lead to a denial of the 
existence of God. 

Such a program appeals to an inflamed state of mind 
which is already in existence as a consequence of social 
injustices that a century has accumulated. This is the 
familiar background of Marxian atheism. It is aimed 
at vulnerable human nature. The popular argument is 
derived from the shortcomings, real or fancied, of those 
who represent his cause upon earth. 

The battalions in this fray are not all drawn up on 
the left flank alone. Atheistic distrust of the Divine is 
taught by a Maurras or a Daudet as effectively, for cer- 
tain groups, as by a Bukharin or a Yaroslavsky. Noth- 
ing can play more effectively into the atheist program than 
to insist that the major function of religion is to police 
the State: the State being understood in arbitrary manner. 
The one group blames the religion of Christ for its sup- 
posed indifference to human misery: the other attacks it 
for its partiality for suffering humanity, and demands that 
religion be administered in the interest of a privileged 
minority. Both are completely false to the truth. 

The practical bearing of all this is that the Catholic 
warfare against atheism needs to be waged along a two- 
fold front. The direct and traditional front, on which 
there can never be any relaxation, is the scientific refuta- 
tion of atheism by the demonstration of the utter in- 
adequacy of any explanation of natural phenomena or of 
human history which leaves out of consideration the First 
Cause of the created world and the providential guide 
of human destiny. Besides this basic work, however, there 
is a vast task to be carried on in recalling to the confused 
and discouraged mind of the age the essential goodness 
of God, as revealed through the Person, teachings, and 
work of His Divine Son. 

In doing this, we can take a leaf from the enemy’s 
book. Christmas is seized upon by the atheists, particular- 
ly in Russia, as the strategic season for the annual re- 
newal of their campaign. They show no indication of re- 
linquishing this practice. As a “reply to Moscow,” the 
Christmas season, from the Nativity to the close of the 
Epiphany celebration, is the strategic time for recalling to 
mankind the central truth which atheism is making its 
supreme effort to obscure: the goodness of God, as shown 
in the Incarnation. It is our task to show that this good- 
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ness is shown precisely in those intimate relationships be- 
tween the human and the Divine that arise out of the 
plan of the Incarnation, even though these intimate rela- 
tionships form the scandal of the unbeliever. The Saviour 
entrusted the work of the Redemption to human hands to 
govern and administer, knowing and foretelling that this 
trust would in some instances be violated ; that these viola- 
tions, as well as the very plan itself, would react un- 
favorably upon the work itself. But it was the plan of 
His love; and it is the unceasing task of Christians to 
demonstrate it as such. 

Christmas is more than jollification, remembrances, 
holly wreaths, and decorated shop windows. Even in the 
spiritual order, it is not confined to the personal homage 
that we offer to the Saviour at that time. It is a true 
Theophany; a showing forth for the modern world of 
the all-embracing love of Christ. 

For those who wish to take part, by their own initiative, 
in this theophany, abundant resources are at their dis- 
posal. The Christmas liturgy is inexhaustible in variety 
and beauty. The Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist is ad- 
ministered under circumstances of singular majesty and 
appeal. At Christmas we stand at the threshold of the 
New Year. What more fitting time to remind the world 
annually of the social message of Christ, and to emphasize, 
through liturgy, preaching, and personal example, the truth 
of the angelic message that God, through the Incarnation 
and Redemption, brings peace to men of good will? 


Christ’s Employes 
LAWRENCE LUCEY 


HEN jobs are as scarce as daylight at the North 
Y= Pole during the winter season, it is some pumpkins 
to be able to say that you have employed so many men 
last year. Billboards and radio announcers are constant- 
ly reminding us that for the fiscal year 1933-34, the Petit 
Wheatie Company, Inc., makers of pure wholesome Petit 
Wheaties, paid salaries to X,000 employes. Statistics can 
be, and often are, colossal liars. The Petit Wheatie Com- 
pany, Inc., may have been long on figures and short on 
honesty, so that a large number of the employes included 
in the X,000 represented part-time employes who worked 
as little as one month during the fiscal year. But the 
halo retains its luster, despite the fact that it is too large 
for the head of the Petit Wheatie Company, Inc. 
Religion has a host of employes. There are priests, 
Brothers, nuns, lay teachers in religious schools, writers 
for religious periodicals (not overlooking your correspon- 
dent), and others who obtain their daily bread with but- 
ter on it from religion. These are all direct employes of 
Christ, and are outside the scope of this paper. I am in- 
terested in the indirect employes of Christ—the members 
of the work-a-day world who are Christ’s employes. 
While chewing the thoughts which, after they were 
written, became the flesh and blood of this paper, I was 
most agreeably surprised. A concrete example of my 
theme literally walked up our front steps and rang the 
bell. And, figuratively now, walked into this paper. 





Writers who rack their memories and vainly thumb dusty 
tomes for examples of a theme will (I hope) envy my 
good fortune. My example is the fishman who rang our 
bell a few moments ago on this beautiful Friday morning 
in October which has been dedicated to Christopher Co- 
lumbus. 

My brother answered the fishman’s ring, and asked my 
mother if she wanted any fish. It was Friday and, as was 
customary, I expected her to reply “two pounds of blue 
fish,” or two pounds of whatever was in season. 

Instead, she said, ““ None today. We can eat meat.” 

Then I remembered. The Bishop had granted the mem- 
bers of our diocese the privilege of eating meat on Colum- 
bus Day. The bishop had taken much of the wind out of 
the fishman’s sails. (No pun intended.) 

The fish business owes a large debt to the Catholic 
Church. Fish, like spinach, may be chockful of vitamins, 
but it does not appeal to the palates of most humans. Very 
few Catholics would eat fish once a week if the Church 
did not have an abstinence law. And this is as it should 
be, for if fish were delectable the purpose of abstinence, 
which is sacrifice, would be frustrated. Columbus Day 
showed our fishman, as well as other merchants of sea- 
food, how much his business depended on Christ. Fish- 
men are Christ’s employes. 

Without being a pollyanna it is possible to find some 
good in the commercialization to which Christmas has 
been subjected. Even hell, the maxim tells us, is paved 
with good intentions. The bacchanalian spirit of com- 
mercialism has soaked into some Catholics who attend 
midnight Mass on Christmas morning with the odor of 
a bar rag clinging to every breath which they exhale. The 
spelling of Christmas, X-m-a-s, is a true indicator of what 
the spirit of this commercialism means. It means that 
Christ has been removed from Christmas and an X put 
in his place. And, as the mathematicians tell us, X rep- 
resents the unknown. Without Christ the purpose and 
meaning of life would be X in capital form. 

The wheat, which may be separated from the chaff of 
a commercialized Christmas, is the increase in employ- 
ment which occurs during the Christmas season. Almost 
everyone is acquainted with Christmas employes. Their 
number is legion. The employe may be a lumberjack in 
the Canadian forests who earns his daily bread by cut- 
ting the evergreens that become the Christmas trees which 
cause the eyes of children to sparkle more radiantly than 
a queen’s diamonds. The Christmas employe may work 
for the railroad which transports these trees, or he may 
be the salesman who retails the trees. If he is a master 
of blarney, he may even qualify as a corpulent Santa 
Claus. 

There are factory workers who manufacture the orna- 
ments which nestle in the Christmas tree; the makers of 
sleighs, bicycles, tricycles, roller skates, ice skates, electric 
trains, blackboards, pool tables, fire engines, Mickey 
Mouses, scooters, games, footballs, moving-picture ma- 
chines, toy blocks, boxing gloves, children’s wearing ap- 
parel, dolls which say “ mama,” the house in which the 
“mama” doll lives, the clothes which must be worn by 
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the “ mama” doll, and all the appurtenances for the doll’s 
house such as tables, chairs, and dishes. 

For the older kiddies, who are commonly called grown- 
ups, there are fur coats; coats which are much cheaper 
and, according to the salesman, are as good as if not 
better than fur coats; gayly colored ties destined to blush 
unseen; radios, bathrobes, cigars, candy, books, and 
“diamond ” rings which sell for less than what it costs 
to buy an imitation diamond. 

To become personal again, I have been a Christmas 
employe on more than one occasion. At first it was a 
lark. During two Christmas vacations while I was at- 
tending college, I delivered mail for Uncle Sam. The 
salary I received was pocket money. It went into a pocket 
with a large hole in it. 

My Christmas employment last year was different. I 
was deadly in earnest. I was no longer a collegiate with 
a hole in my pocket. I was a member of the unemployed. 
The only job I could obtain all last year was a Christmas 
job. I went from door to door selling Christmas cards 
until three weeks before Christmas Day. For the next 
three weeks I sold toys in a large department store. (This 
confession accounts for my erudition, heretofore dis- 
played, on the subject of children’s toys.) 

The birthday of Christ means a job to all those em- 
ployes who manufacture, transport, or sell the food, 
clothes, toys, and other goods which are sold at Christmas. 
The number of those employed to help in the festivities 
which herald the birth of the Babe of Bethlehem towers 
over the number of those employed by the United States 
Steel Company or General Motors. 

Some months back the readers of America learned of 
the good which might be found in “ A Catholic Mother’s 
Day.” A true Mother’s Day was winnowed from the 
crust of candy selling that had attached itself to the day. 
It is the same with Christmas. The legion of employes 
which Christ hires at Christmas pleases Him. This love 
which Christ offers us should be returned by making 
his birthday a holy day rather than a pagan holiday— 
Christmas rather than Xmas. Presents can be given, 
and employment fostered, in a Christ-like spirit—the spirit 
which moved the Three Wise Men who brought the in- 
fant Jesus gifts of gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 

To make a larger stroke on the canvas, religion in- 
directly hires one-seventh of the working population of 
the Christian world. This is not an over-statement. It 
is not made in a moment of oratorical buoyancy. It is 
meant to be, and is, a statement of a cool fact. 

The Sabbath law of the Old Testament and the Sunday law 
ot the New, have been the greatest labor laws of all history. 
They have freed man—from the pagan treadmill of labor, yester- 
day, today, and tomorrow, seven days in every week. They have 
granted him rest of body with new life for mind and soul. It is 
the rest of the Lord’s own day, the rest linked with love and 
worship, the rest that opens up the spirit to communion with its 
Creator, that humanizes man. It is the blessing which labor owes 
entirely to religion. (“ The Christian Social Manifesto” by Joseph 
Husslein, S.J.) 

Without religion and its Sunday, men would be forced 
to work seven days a week, and as a consequence the 
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number of jobs would be cut one-seventh as fine as they 
now are. 

There is much food for thought in this. The economic 
formula which might cure unemployment may be found 
in the Lord’s Day. If two days a week instead of one 
were set aside for worshiping God, the number of those 
unemployed would be lessened considerably. There is 
more economic truth in the words of Christ than was 
ever dreamed of by Adam Smith, Karl Marx, or the 
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modern Stuart Chase. Christ uttered an economic pear] 
when He said: 

Be not solicitous therefore, saying, What shall we eat: or what 
shall we drink, or wherewith shall we be clothed? 

For after all these things do the heathens seek. For your Father 
knoweth that you have need of all these things. 

Seek ye therefore first the kingdom of God, and His justice, 
and all these things shall be added unto you. (Matthew, vi 31-33.) 

The road to economic security is the same as the road 
to spiritual security. It is the way to Christ. 


The Victory over False History 


HILarrE BELLoc 
(Copyright, 1934) 


against the old official false history has gained; 
what amount of ground it has occupied, and what 
remains to be done. 

The general effect has already been considerable; a 
whole new way of writing has arisen on the great trans- 
formation of English life from Catholic to Protestant, and 
notably in the treatment of that critical period, the sev- 
enteenth century. 

The old Whig attitude toward that time of struggle, 
the presentation of England as almost homogeneously Pu- 
ritanical with occasional fits of licence; the belauding of 
everything that was against authority up to 1688 and the 
besmirching of everything that was in favor of the national 
tradition, has now so far and so rapidly declined among 
educated men that we can almost call it defeated already. 
People now know that seventeenth century England was 
a battleground, that the battle was not easily decided, and 
that but for the last conspiracy against the Stuarts there 
would still be a traditional Catholic minority in England, 
solidly founded in the past, with the links between it and 
the old Catholic England unbroken. In other words our 
Catholicism here would be something like what they have 
in Holland, though probably we should not form so large 
a proportion of the population. 

It has also now become generally understood that the 
money power was fighting popular monarachy all the time, 
and another thing that has become appreciated is the in- 
dustry and diplomatic skill of Charles II. 

But there is one point of high importance (to which 
I will allude in a moment), the Catholic numbers of that 
day, on which we have not yet made much impression. 

In this general advance, so far as the most critical 
period between Catholicism and Protestantism was con- 
cerned, there is one very bad “pocket”—a section in which 
we have made hardly any advance at all. That point is a 
public appreciation of who James II was and what he 
did. The understanding of the man is bound to come: 
it will not whitewash his defects, which were very serious, 
still less his limitations, which were extreme; but when 
this piece of historical truth has gained ground men will 
know his real position in the history of toleration—and, 
what will impress them more, in the history of the British 
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Navy. They will appreciate his intense, rather narrow 
patriotism, his courage and integrity. 

And the reason why there will be a recovery of truth 
about James II is that no more is required than the pub- 
lication of the facts. The misrepresentation of him and 
his time has been effected by the grossest suppression of 
evidence; for instance, the suppression of the essential 
point that the official account of the Assizes under Judge 
Jeffreys after the Monmouth Rebellion was a garbled 
version full of falsehood, written after the success of the 
Revolution, and the Royal side of the story suppressed. 

As for the opposite figure, William III, there our op- 
ponents have lost ground heavily, and they will lose more. 
The man cannot be defended. 

He did not win with English troops or English money ; 
he won with foreign troops and foreign money; those 
who supported him (and particularly Burnet) were liars 
and forgers whose lies and forgeries can be proved by 
the clearest of evidence; and as for William’s personal 
character, I do not think that in the near future there 
will be anyone left to defend it. 

We owe our grateful thanks for this to Macaulay, who 
by his deliberate ‘advocacy and “falsehood of the soul” 
has helped to produce a reaction. He wrote with a fine 
swing, and (what is much rarer and more valuabie when 
you want to propagate a true or a false view of history) 
with a wonderful power of condensing what he had read 
into a readable presentation. But he is now found out. 
It is one of the most satisfactory developments of our 
time that a man who called the relations between Keppel 
and William of Orange “filial” should be exploded. 

In the rest of the field there seem to me to be three 
main sectors concerned with the English religious position 
alone on which success has been attained on a certain 
descending scale. 

On one sector we have already finally succeeded; we 
have occupied the ground and we shall not be dislodged. 

On the second we are in process of succeeding, though 
we have so far only occupied a section of the ground. 

On the third we are stationary. The truth has not yet 
pierced. 

These three sectors are: First, what we may call the 
transition myth—that is, the myth upon the years be- 
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tween the death of Henry VIII and the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth (1547—1558-9) ; second, the Elizabethan 
myth ; and third, the myth upon Catholic numbers through- 
out the eighty-five years of the Stuarts. 

As to the first, the holy youth Edward VI is dead and 
buried ; as is also the gentle Lady Jane Grey. They were 
innocent enough, both of them, and God forbid that any 
of us should malign their memories—but the champion- 
ship of them has become impossible. 

That is a minor point; the big thing is that the whole 
transition period has, I think, become fairly well under- 
stood. People know now that the Council which usurped 
power when poor little Edward VI was ending his rickety 
life were a pack of harpies; that Cranmer’s new Prayer 
Book was detested, as was Cranmer himself and his as- 
sociates ; that the religious revolutionaries, though serious 
and intense when they were sincere, were few, and formed 
no more than a clique. The old attempt to put them for- 
ward as being representative of the England of that time 
has broken down for good and will not be revived. 

The character of the unfortunate Mary has not been 
sufficiently rehabilitated, but it is on the way to being 
better understood. At any rate, everybody knows now 
that the probably unwise but not particularly unpopular 
policy of sudden and intense persecution was due to the 
English Council, and done in the teeth of Mary’s un- 
popular Spanish husband. 

The most difficult point of all, the getting of people 
to understand that what is repulsive cruelty in one age 
may be the commonplace of another, and vice versa, has 
begun to be appreciated also. But it will be difficult to 
make it fully appreciated, because people always tend to 
read history backwards. 

On the second point, the Elizabethan myth, our suc- 
cess has been much less; but it is still appreciable. Al- 
most every modern writer who counts has had his effect 
on our side, however indirectly. And here again, it has 
been a mere matter of stating facts and emphasizing the 
distinction between what could be proved and what was 
gratuitous assumption. 

The part of that myth which stands strongest and will, 
| think, longest remain is the presentation of the pirates 
and slave drivers as national heroes. When men are brave, 
and sailors or soldiers good at their trade, they acquire 
a certain standing which supports their memory, however 
despicable they may be in every other way. They may 
be liars and bullies and thieves, even blackmailers; but 
courage and tenacity in the handling of ships or battalions 
cannot but have their effect on national feeling. 

On the other hand the part of the Elizabethan myth 
which seems to me to be nearest to dissolution, if not 
already dissolved, is the miserable old legend which rep- 
resents Elizabeth herself as the presiding genius of the 
whole affair. She was a woman of striking character, a 
great scholar, witty, and not without a sort of warped 
fascination—but she certainly did not conduct the affairs 
of England. She was herself managed by a government 
group with Cecil at their head who terrified her. That 
fact, at any rate, has I think pierced. 
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Moreover, the truth about the plots is now known, 
though not always properly coordinated. For instance, 
a very large proportion of general readers are aware by 
this time that the Queen of Scots was the victim of Cecil 
and Walsingham; and that the so-called Babington plot 
on the other side was a put-up job worked by what we 
call (in thieves’ slang) “ narks,” and what the French 
call agents provocateurs. 

The last point on which, as it seems to me, we have 
not yet made any noticeable impression, is that very im- 
portant point of the survival of Catholicism in England 
under the Stuarts. 

It is important because upon the misunderstanding of 
it depends the whole falsehood that England was in some 
way naturally anti-Catholic and that heresy was embraced 
with enthusiasm by the national mind in this country, 
something in the fashion that it certainly was in Scotland. 

How very large was the number of those who in the 
seventeenth century would have welcomed, with differ- 
ent degrees of sympathy, the return of the old national 
religion to England is not yet understood. Those num- 
bers, of course, were declining; from at least half the 
nation at the beginning of the affair under James I they 
were perhaps hardly a quarter at the end of the time, 
under his grandson. 

And the truth is difficult to present because the num- 
bers of those who were ready to make the heavy sac- 
rifice demanded by open profession of Catholicism were 
necessarily insignificant compared with the numbers of 
those who secretly sympathized with them. 

At any rate, this part of the field has not been prop- 
erly worked. It lies there ready for anyone who will 
take the trouble to collect the scattered but voluminous 
evidence, and it is a task which any young man with 
reasonable leisure might undertake to his own profit and 
fame. 

Thus, as it seems to me, do the attack and defense now 
stand, with all the odds so far in favor of a considerable 
and fairly rapid advance. 

Meanwhile, the inevitable disappointment is at hand. 
No sooner shall one battle be gained than another on a 
different front will be opened. It has been the unceasing 
story of the Catholic Church from the beginning. 

Within the next generation, perhaps, we shall be rid 
of that old official Protestant falsehood which passed for 
the history of England. But a new and formidable at- 
tack has already started from quite another angle: not 
the Protestant but the materialist misconception of his- 
tory is what we shall next have to deal with. We shall 
have the advantage that national feeling will not be ar- 
rayed against us, but the disadvantage that the materialist 
misconception appeals to the economically oppressed and 
disinherited—today the vast majority of Englishmen. 

Now it is these who furnish the indignation and there- 
fore the driving power of our time—and a very difficult 
task will it indeed be to make the oppressed and disin- 
herited understand that the age-long tradition of the 
Catholic Church, though it proclaims authority, equally 
proclaims justice. 
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Sociology 
3,798 Laws 


Joun WILTBYE 


T must be conceded that my Cousin John has never 

cleared his eyes of the smoke of Sumter, although 
at that time he was just twelve years old. Bred in his 
youth to the persuasion that whatever the Yankee Govern- 
ment undertakes to do will probably be done wrong, he 
took a graduate course in this persuasion during the 
dark and bloody days of the Reconstruction period. 
Under the influence of Grant, the scallywags and the 
carpetbaggers, his persuasion settled into lasting convic- 
tion. 

Last June he was called to what he still styles ** Wash- 
ington City,” on a family errand. During his stay, he 
paid his respects to the Ambassadors from his Common- 
wealth, to-wit, the two Senators, and by them was given 
a peep at the machinery of the New Deal, as it is operated 
at the moment. The sight did not please him. His 
eye fell on too many popinjays, he reports, dishing out 
laws, and it is his reading of the Constitution that legis- 
lation is the exclusive function of Congress. Like the 
rest of us, he has a remedy, and, failing that, an alterna- 
tive. The remedy is to take the popinjays off the pay 
roll. The alternative (which in his heart he prefers) 
is to surround Washington City with a high wall, and 
permit the primeval jungle to drift in. 

Far be it from me to contradict my Cousin John. | 
think he is right. Farther be it from me to essay to 
read the mind of the Supreme Court, particularly before 
that august tribunal has revealed its mind in a printed 
decision. But a few weeks ago, the Supreme Court also 
took a peep at the machinery of the New Deal, and | 
opine that it is about to reach for its blunderbuss, and 
take a pot shot at the popinjays. 

For the Court discovered that it is practically impossible 
for the average man to find out with precision all the 
Federal laws, ordinances, and regulations he is supposed 
to obey, until he has been indicted by a Federal Grand 
Jury. Even then, during the course of his trial, it may 
be discovered that the law, the regulation, the ordinance, 
or the what not, under which he was indicted, has been 
repealed, amended, superseded, or expanded, by another 
law, regulation, ordinance, or what not. This is profitable 
pickings for the lawyers, but hard on the victim, and 
altogether an outrageous state of affairs. 

A number of these facts were brought out clearly in 
the hearings on the petroleum code by the Supreme Court 
on December 10. When the Court discovered, to its 
official amazement, that nowhere was there to be found 
an official publication of the NRA codes, or of the execu- 
tive orders, all having the force of law, and imposing 
fines and imprisonment, a series of interesting colloquies 
arose. 

The Chief Justice began by inquiring of Harold Steph- 
ens, who prosecuted the case for the Government, whether 
the State Department was the official repository of the 
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codes, and whether they were duly authenticated by the 
Secretary of State. Mr. Stephens answered that, as far 
as he knew, all codes were sent to the State Department, 
although this was not required by law. The Chief Justice 
pressed his inquiry by suggesting to Mr. Stephens that 
all executive orders and proclamations were usually at- 
tested by the Secretary of State, and thereafter published 
with the laws of the United States. “Is it not the very 
essence of a proclamation that it should be made public? ”’ 
he asked. “If these are executive orders [referring to 
Mr. Stephens’ brief] why are they not included with the 
laws enacted by Congress?” ‘To these pointed inquiries, 
Mr. Stephens could only reply that he knew of no law 
on the matter. 

But Mr. Justice Brandeis then suggested the possibility 
of an even more startling fact by asking Mr. Stephens 
how he knew that the executive orders, under which the 
prosecution had been brought, had ever been signed by 
the President. ‘ What evidence have you,” he asked, 
“that these orders which you have included in your brief 
were actually signed by the President? ”’ 

“ Those that are actually printed,” replied Mr. Stephens, 
in defense of his brief, “came from the State Depart- 
ment.” 

“ Yes,” rejoined Mr. Justice Brandeis, “ but why were 
they not attested by the Secretary of State?” To this 
material question Mr. Stephens was obliged to answer 
that he did not know, and added, again, that he was 
aware of no book or publication in which the certified 
text of any executive order or code ruling could be found 
“Is there, then, no place where you can get them, or 
find out what the regulations are?” inquired the Justice. 
At this point, the attorney for the defendants volunteered 
an answer: 

The only official repository for the code is the pocket of some 
agent from the Department of the Interior down in Texas. But 
it would not make much difference if we had the code, or if 
we found one in the middle of the road. There are too many 
changes and amendments. 

It is difficult to state with precision how many regula- 
tions affecting the various codes have been issued in this 
cryptic manner at Washington. One estimate places the 
number in excess of 3,000. To these laws must be 
added about 700 executive orders. So great is the con- 
fusion caused by changes and amendments that in one 
case, pushed by the Government, counsel discovered only 
during the course of the trial itself that the ruling under 
which the indictment had been found had been subse- 
quently repealed. As the Chief Justice observed, pub- 
licity is of the essence of a proclamation; it is also of 
the essence of any ruling or ordinance having the force 
of the law. Hence it should be possible at all times to 
discover what the law is. Otherwise, obviously, we shall 
have, as we had under Prohibition, government not by 
law, but by men, and, quite commonly, by second-rate 
politicians feeding at the public trough. 

The truth seems to be that the machinery of the New 
Deal has broken down badly. As Erwin N. Griswold 
writes in the Harvard Law Review, instead of order, 
lucidity, and method at Washington: 
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What we find is chaos. If a pamphlet is discovered which 
purports to contain the rules and regulations in question, there 
is no practicable means of telling whether the entire regulation 
or article is still in force, or, as is so often the case, has been 
modified, amended, superseded, or withdrawn. There is no feasible 
way of determining whether or not there has been any subsequent 
rule or order which might affect the problem. The rules and 
regulations are most often published in separate paper pamphlets. 
Many of them, including most of the executive orders, are printed 
on a single sheet of paper, easily lost. 


According to Gilbert H. Montague, chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed by the New York Bar Association to 
investigate certain legal aspects of the Recovery Act, 
between five and six thousand persons claim authority to 
make NRA regulations which have the effect of an Act 
of Congress. Since there seems to be no coordinating 
center, and no official publication either of the original 
orders, or of their subsequent amendment or withdrawal, 
chaos, as Mr. Griswold writes, is inevitable. An official 
publication, “ United States Statutes at Large,” contains 
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the proclamations of the Presidents, but not, according 
to the chief of research and publications at Washington, 
the executive orders. The proclamations, therefore, can 
be easily ascertained, but the executive and department 
orders are as waifs and strays. 

I have as little love for the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and for the National Manufacturers Associ- 
ation as my Cousin John had for Grant. But it is not 
they only who have called in question the Government’s 
slipshod methods of recording its laws. As a matter of 
fact, it is credibly reported that the chief sponsor of the 
New Deal, the President, is now considering ways and 
means of bringing to an end one of the most dangerous 
tendencies which the Government has displayed since the 
Alien and Sedition Acts. Whether or not the 3,798 laws 
enacted during the last year are necessary, is a question 
which the Supreme Court will answer. But that every 
one of them should have been officially attested and def- 
initely promulgated, no man can question. 


For the Kingdom of God 


Pau L. BLakety, S.J. 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler deplores the neglect 

into which religious education has fallen in this coun- 
try. By an unforeseen coincidence, Dr. Butler’s report 
was issued immediately after a commission of lawyers 
and of penologists, summoned to Washington by the 
Attorney General of the United States, to discuss the 
growth of crime, had concluded its deliberations. It is 
evident to any student of history that never has crime 
assumed so alarming an aspect, so menacing a front; 
certainly at no time in our past have we been compelled 
to call upon Congress to enact legislation of a drastic 
character to suppress disorder. 

Today, authorized by these laws, the Federal Govern- 
ment has its roving bands of agents in every part of 
the country. Since their equipment in weapons of every 
description, including machine guns and armored cars. 
is excellent, hardly a week passes without the report of 
some criminal, or group of criminals, shot to death in 
the name of the law. This may be a necessity, but an 
unhappy necessity, surely, in a country by presumption 
civilized, and by fact the most liberal of all countries 
in its financial contributions to education. 

Dr. Butler points to no link between our national 
neglect of religious education, and our national preemi- 
nence in every type of crime. Perhaps he thought it 
waste of time to expatiate on the obvious. Nor did the 
Attorney General’s commission appear to see any con- 
nection. As far as I have ben able to ascertain, the 
commission called for more laws, promptly executed, and 
beter trained police, as solvents of the problem of crime 
in this country. But despite a silence in common, the 
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difference between Dr. Butler and the commission is 
wide. Dr. Butler realizes that plans must be made without 
loss of time to give our children at least the rudiments 
of an education in religion, and in a moral code founded 
upon religious principles. The religious element that “ is 
passing rapidly out of the educational process”’ must be 
restored. For, unhappily, the family “ has largely broken 
down as a shaping and directing educational force and 
influence,” while the church, at least as represented by 
the Protestant churches, “is falling further and further 
behind, year by year, in the effectiveness of religious 
instruction.” Granted that education in religion is neces- 
sary, not only for the individual but also for the common 
welfare, where is it to be given? 

The answer from Catholics is both simple and direct. 
Parents, the Church, and the school must work in har- 
mony to the same end; but in the conditions in which 
we now find ourselves, the greater part of the actual 
instruction and training must be supplied by the school. 
That the child may be saved for good citizenship in this 
world, and for citizenship in the Kingdom of God, Cath- 
olics undertake the double burden of paying their share 
for the upkeep of schools without God, and the entire 
costs of supporting schools in which “the religious ele- 
ment has been restored to the educational process.” As 
for those citizens who are not Catholics, the case is not 
so simple. Either because they are unwilling to assume 
new responsibilities, or because they do not realize the 
existence of any responsibility, they have declined to 
follow the Catholic example. 

The result is that at least nine-tenths of our American 
children are trained, as their predecessors for genera- 
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tions, in schools from which all teaching about Almighty 
God and His law is forbidden by the legislature. Or, in 
Dr. Butler’s words, “ The whole force and influence of 
the tax-supported school [is put] on the side of one 
element of the population—namely that which is pagan 
and believes in no religion whatever.” This is done, notes 
Dr. Butler, in the name, of “ separation of church and 
State.” In reality, of course, that principle is violated 
and the public school exists as an instrument of atheism, 
forged and wielded by the State. 

Dr. Butler’s diagnosis is accurate. The remedy he pre- 
scribes is not, as he would doubtless admit, adequate. 
What he suggests is the old plan in use in many localities, 
of arranging the school program to permit children whose 
parents request it, to receive religious instruction under 
proper auspices, but not in the school itself. This plan, 
he believes, will teach parents and children “ to look upon 
religious instruction as vitally important, and as con- 
stituting an essential part” of education. 

It is undoubtedly true that this occasional instruction 
is better than no instruction at all. When nothing more 
can be obtained, Catholics, as a rule, make use of the 
concession to good purpose. But it is still, in essence, a 
divorce between religion and education. If religion is 
something to be added to education, it is not, as Dr. 
Butler correctly thinks that it is, essential to education. 
“ Religion’s all, or nothing,” as Browning wrote, and 
in the Catholic view, religion is the very soul of educa- 
tion. A man may compromise on many things, but on 
such points as honor, morality, religion, he dare not, and 
retain his self-respect. 

Nor can education. The education which considers 
religion an addendum to the school program on alternate 
Tuesdays and Fridays at 2 P.M., but not on the school 
premises, and only when requested, cannot be said to 
hold seriously that religion is an essential part of itself. 
Such religion may be as a man’s cap or his coat, but it 
cannot be as his soul. Chesterton remarks that there 
is a Catholic and a pagan way of teaching arithmetic. 
Assuredly, there is a Christian way of teaching history 
and civics, and the antics of a pagan teacher in the school 
can hardly be met by the indirect antidote of occasional 
religious instruction outside the school. Dr. Butler’s well- 
meant solution does not go far enough. In justice and 
in logic, the solution is a share of the school funds for 
religious schools. To restrict these funds to atheistic 
schools is rank injustice to the citizen and an injury to 
the State itself. 

It is disheartening to reflect that at present the whole 
force of the State is arrayed against the teaching of 
religion in publicly supported institutions. As long as the 
State holds to its present custom of recognizing no religion 
in particular which, in practice, means rejecting them all, 
we can look for no recession from that folly and injustice. 
As the late Father Joseph Rickaby, S.J., wrote some years 
ago in his stimulating “ Waters That Go Softly ”: 


This is the capital heresy of our times, the endeavor to do 
without God, to lay the foundations of human life upon human 
sympathy and skilful adaptation of oneself to physical laws; and 
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as for God—although we do not hear it said in so many words 
—to live in the understanding that we neither value His friend- 
ship, nor fear His anger, nor stand in awe of Him as our Judge, 
nor love and honor Him as our Father. He simply ceases to 
be an element in our lives. 

“He simply ceases to be an element in our lives.” 
Could there be a more revealing description of the edu- 
cational policy on which our public schools are conducted ? 
What type of citizen will that system give us? If God is 
a reality, and if His laws have binding force, and if it 
be true that unless the Lord keep the city, they watch 
in vain that guard it, of what profit to a State are schools 
which know Him not? 

Happily, there is a brighter side to the picture. The 
Catholic school system is daily growing in force and 
influence. Thousands of non-Catholic educators know in 
their hearts that it has solved the vexing problem pro- 
posed by Dr. Butler, and as time goes on many of them 
will avow in public what they admit in private. Not 
only do our schools free the State from an enormous 
burden in taxation, but they are training boys and girls 
to find in their Faith the lasting reasons why they should 
be good citizens. Their chief aim is to fit these young 
souls for citizenship in the Kingdom of God. With that 
aim as their ideal, they cannot fail to prepare them for 
useful citizenship in the world that passes. Religion is 
the very soul of the Catholic school, and God can never 
cease to be an element in the lives of the boys and girls 
whom it has trained. 





With Scrip and Staff 











HE news that the President is contemplating the 

presentation to Congress of a revised neutrality policy 
for the United States, will revive much dormant thought 
concerning the Kellogg Pact, which assumes that under 
modern conditions of warfare neutrality is a thing of the 
past. How we can be expected to remain neutral, as a’ 
point of fact, is something that it will take the President 
to explain. How it is possible to prevent war without 
universal guarantees; to have guarantees, minus commit- 
ments, at least of a negative nature, that are inconsistent 
with neutrality, is something no other person seems to 
have satisfactorily explained. 

At any rate, the present moment is as opportune as any 
for such considerations. The Old World gave us the 
shivers a few weeks ago, with the threat of another 
Sarajevo; but there is now relative quiet. Neutrality is 
one of those things that can be talked of only in times of 
calm. Its suggestion is an insult when the drums begin to 
beat. 

The British, who would generally prefer to remain neu 
tral if they could do a little back-seat driving along with 
it, see these dangers more closély than we do. Their 
society of the “ Friends of Europe ” is actively concerned 
over possible eruptions. The “ Friends” are acutely con- 
scious of the need of international law. Their latest pub- 
lication, by Lord Howard of Penrith, states the case: 
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Law or Chaos, that is the choice before the nations of the world 


today. 
There is no more escaping this alternative in international 


affairs, than there is in purely national or internal affairs. Either 
we must evolve a system of international order based on Law and 
its enforcement or we must continue to live under the system 
hitherto recognized. Under this system there can be no security 
or even a pretense of justice in the settlement of disputes between 
nations. The strongest among them will always insist on their 
right to decide, in the last resort, all questions at issue with the 
help of whatever weapons may give them the victory in the short- 
est possible time, such being, according to Moltke, the most humane 
kind of war. 

As an example of what can be done to promote inter- 
national law, Lord Howard recalls the interpretations of 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact which were adopted by the Inter- 
national Lawyers’ Conference at Budapest in September, 
1933. Their plan was for the various governments to 
subscribe to a protocol, “ whereby any belligerents or 
States having recourse to force, being considered as viola- 
tors of the Kellogg Pact and, ipso facto, at war with other 
co-signatories, would have to be summoned by some Trib- 
unal or other Authority established by the Pact Powers 
for this purpose to agree within a given and short time to 
an armistice.” If they refuse, financial and economic— 
possibly military—sanctions would be applied. 

No previous discussion or investigation would occur. 
The whole thing would be automatic. It would be an 
admirable agreement—but, as Lord Howard observes, it 
supposes respect for international law. 





NTERNATIONAL law cannot be created by a mere 

wish. Certain conditions are inescapable for its exis- 
tence. Otherwise it is a mere fiction. These conditions 
were succinctly expressed by the congress of international 
jurists which met in Rome in November of this year. In 
their final resolutions, the congress declared their con- 
viction that modern laws, whether domestic or interna- 
tional, need to rest upon the ethical and religious prin- 
ciples which are found in the Canon Law of the Church. 
~ Let the supreme rulers of peoples and members of international 
society remember, that they cannot neglect with impunity the pre- 
cepts of Divine and natural justice if they wish to erect a solid and 
stable foundation of peace for the domestic order and to succeed 
in protecting and preserving the international order. 

The Holy Father, in the final words with which he 
closed the congress—after drawing from the rich experi- 
ence of his own juridical studies—longed for the day 
“when human laws would cease to contend against 
Divine laws; when mutual lack of confidence and sus- 
picions and rivalries would have an end, when fears and 
criminal counsels against the peace of peoples would van- 
ish, and, sponsored by charity as well as justice, every 
poor man would again have enough bread and work for 
himself and family.” 


Bread and a job! That was the homely ending which 


the Pontiff placed to the weighty discussions that had 
rolled through the halls of the Apollinare for a week of 
intellectual feast. Until that returns, there will be no res- 
toration of what Lord Howard of Penrith, in agreement 
with Pope Pius XI, looks to as the basic condition for the 
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re-establishment of the reign of law: confidence that there 
can be peace in the world. 





HE last public act, before leaving this world on No- 

vember 18 for a well-earned reward from the Master 
whom he had served so loyally, of Cardinal Gasparri, 
former Papal Secretary of State, was his address to the 
congress, telling them his experiences in the codification of 
the Canon Law, the work with which his name is im- 
perishably associated. Pius X, said the Cardinal, was but 
a week in office when he decided upon the work of codi- 
fication. Everyone prophesied it as impossible. One 
eminent professor in Paris devoted three lectures to prov- 
ing the impossibility of the task, which, said the Cardinal, 
“ was a trifle exaggerated.”” Two sub-commissions were 
appointed under a general commission, which kept the 
work going day and night without cessation, Sundays in- 
cluded. “ Such was the work,” said the Cardinal, “ which 
rested upon my shoulders for some fourteen years from 
the beginning of November to the end of July of each 
year, to which were added the labors of the Secretary of 
State.” Not a day’s vacation, except Easter Sunday, was 
ever taken. The pages of the proposed code were sent, 
for examination and suggestions, to every Bishop in the 
world, who in turn submitted them to a confidential com- 
mittee of canonists in his own diocese. “ There were 5,000 
persons entrusted with this Pontifical secret,” said the 
Cardinal, “and not one ever violated it!” 

Tue Privcri. 





The Facts behind Economics 











Women at Work.—In the field of economic relations, 
women deserve greater attention than they usually get. 
One out of five adult wage earners in the United States 
is a woman—and this excludes part-time woman workers. 
If, in normal times, there are nearly 50,000,000 people 
engaged in useful and profitable work, it means that 
about 10,000,000 of them are women. Hence, it would 
seem only fair if the number of women representatives 
in State and Federal legislatures increased with the rap- 
idly growing employment of female workers. This, how- 
ever, is not true. One hundred and thirty women will 
serve in the 1935 legislatures in 34 States, which is a loss 
of five compared with the two preceding years; and a 
loss of 19 as against 1929, when 149 women answered 
legislative roll calls in 38 States. Of the 130 women, 11 
will sit in State Senates, and 119 in the lower houses. In 
other words, whereas in commerce, industry, agriculture, 
etc., women represent about 20 per cent of the total num- 
ber of gainfully employed persons, they do not put even 
2 per cent into the field of political representation in the 
States. As to the Washington legislature, two women 
were elected to the Senate, and eight to the House, or also 
a percentage of two. 

Women workers do not principally owe their represen- 
tation in the field of economics to their progressive spirit 
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but to necessity. Thirty per cent of all women workers 
are unmarried and are less than twenty-five years old. 
When they marry, most of them cease to work. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the married woman workers have chil- 
dren and work from necessity. Similarly, more than half 
of the widows or divorced women are forced by economic 
conditions to work. It is estimated that more than ten per 
cent of all working women have families completely de- 
pendent upon them. 

Agriculture—Recent years have shown various Admin- 
istrations making a special effort to arrive at a sound 
economic solution for the plight of the American farmer. 
fxcess production has been the source of much of the 
trouble. And prices have suffered accordingly. The 
Roosevelt Administration seeks to establish some sort of 
parity between industry and agriculture. How far the two 
are apart may be seen from the fact that prices of goods 
produced by agriculture have dropped from 155 in May, 
1928, to 55 in February, 1933 (in terms of the parity 
which the Roosevelt Administration is seeking). In con- 
trast, the prices of goods produced by industry have 
dropped from 155 to 101 over the same period. The price 
ratio between the two groups has thus declined from 
100 to 54. 

Industry has a great advantage over agriculture in that 
it can regulate its production in conformity with prices 
and profits. The farmer cannot easily do so. Industry has 
promptly used this advantage during the depression. Be- 
tween 1929 and 1934, industrial products dropped 42 per 
cent in volume and only 14 per cent in price. But proc- 
essed farm products showed over the same years a decline 
of only 15 per cent in volume and 40 per cent in price. 

With the help of the Government, the farmer has made 
up lost ground. Between February, 1933, and October, 
1934, the index of farm prices (in the above terms) rose 
from 55 to 100, and that of industrial prices from 101 
to 126, the ratio between the two rising from 54 to 79. 

Finance-——When the Treasury recently announced a 
financing program calling for $900,000,000 in cash, sub- 
scriptions reached six times that amount, or $5,400,000,- 
000, within twenty-four hours. Granting that subscrip- 
tions were purposely kept high in order to obtain a larger 
share in the final allocation, it still shows that govern- 
ment credit is abundant. This compares poorly with the 
fact that between eight and ten billion dollars of unused 
credit is lying in the banks of the country waiting to be 
employed by business. 

As an inevitable consequence, the assets of banks and 
insurance companies are growing top heavy. Banks in 
leading cities have invested $446,000,000 in bonds fully 
guaranteed by the Government, in addition to the $6,650,- 
000,000 of direct government securities held by these 
banks. This means that about 40 per cent of the earning 
assets are invested in government rather than in private 
loans and securities. During the past year, banks in lead- 
ing cities have purchased $2,109,000,000 securities of the 
Government or its subsidiary corporations. 

Turning to insurance companies, it is found that parts 
of about 40,000 different security issues are held by 900 
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insurance companies doing business in this country. Of 
these, about 28,000 are Federal, State, and municipal 
issues, and 12,000 are corporate issues. United States 
Government issues aggregate $1,153,500,000, a gain of 
100 per cent in two years. 

This complete success of government financing, and the 
almost complete standstill of corporate financing, is fur- 
ther illustrated by the record of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, as of the latter part of November: 


Loaned Repaid 
RS ee $1,699,000,000 660 per cent 
Rs chat gc andunch an Ooi aaecieusd 424,000,000 -- * 
Mortgage loan companies.......... 278,000,000 43 “ 
Building and loan associations...... 115,000,000 78 “ 
Insurance companies .............. 90,000,000 67 * 


The unusually high proportion of repayment in every 
group but railways indicates that the funds have been em- 
ployed for temporary purposes. They have not penetrated 
deeply into business channels, or they would not have re- 
appeared as quickly. They have chiefly served the rebuild- 
ing of the banking system, and have served it extraor- 
dinarily well. GERHARD HirscHrecp. 


Dramatics 
Valley Forge and Other Plays 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 





N his new play, “ Valley Forge,’ which is the Theater 

Guild’s second dramatic offering of this season, Max- 
well Anderson proves that George Washington was a 
great man but a very human one. So sure is he of his 
hero’s power for passion and scorn that he shows him, 
in the liveliest episode of the drama, taking a congress- 
man by the scruff of the neck and booting him out of 
official headquarters. 

This may be one of those diversions from historical 
fact which Mr. Anderson so frequently allows himself. 
(In “ Elizabeth the Queen,” for example, he showed us 
Elizabeth visiting Essex in his cell the night before his 
execution; and in “ Mary of Scotland” he had the two 
queens meet for a brisk encounter, whereas in life they 
never met at all.) But if Washington did not kick a 
congressman out of his headquarters it is regrettable, for 
history admits that in the bitter days of 1778 Congress 
was conspiring against its sorely pressed commander in 
the field by trying to make a secret treaty with Howe. 

As for the play, it was plain for several weeks before 
its production here that neither Anderson nor the Theater 
Guild was wholly satisfied with it. The first-night per- 
formance made the reasons for this quite clear. The play 
is interesting, and it may succeed because it will excite 
the women’s clubs throughout the country; but it is at 
least several notches below Maxwell Anderson’s high- 
water mark as a playwright. It has a capital company, it 
has good though not inspired setting and direction, and 
with one exception the acting in it is the Guild’s best. 
Philip Merivale satisfies eye and brain alike in the per- 
fection of his make-up and his performance. But alas, 
Mr. Anderson felt that this “ man’s play” needed fem- 
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inine interest; so he dragged in, without rhyme or reason, 
a shadowy feminine figure, Mary Phillipse, and allowed it 
to obtrude itself into several scenes. It irritated Wash- 
ington, as well it might have done, and it also irritated 
the audience. It undoubtedly and profoundly irritated 
Anderson and the Theater Guild during rehearsals, but 
they did not know what to do about it. Margalo Gillmore’s 
name is attached to the part, but of course she does not 
really act it. No one could. There is nothing to act. It 
would be a great help to “ Valley Forge” if the part 
were lifted out bodily. Not even Miss Gillmore’s beau- 
tiful boots and red trousers can keep it from being as 
persistently irritating as a mosquito. 

For the rest, “ Valley Forge” is a reasonably absorb- 
ing drama. It shows us in some detail the sufferings of 
Washington’s army during one of tne hardest campaigns 
in military history; it gives us much broad and racy talk 
among the soldiers, and some humor; it reveals the breaks 
in Washington’s boots, and the contrasting elegance of 
General Howe and his staff; it folicows history quite 
faithfully; it has its big moments. But its feeble thread 
of “ love interest ” must be bitten off and spat out. Wash- 
ington plainly had no time for it. Neither have American 
audiences. 

And now we come to a play that gives me pause. Not 
many plays do. I can praise the best, condemn the worst, 
and dismiss the mediocre with a line, as briskly as the 
next person. It is all quite simple, you see. Then, abrupt- 
ly, a play appears which many critics rise and shout over, 
and which offers a serious problem to others. The re- 
views shouted over “ Within the Gates.” Play-goers did 
not shout with them. They attended the play, got little 
from it but depression, and shook off the depression and 
the memory of the drama as rapidly as they could. That 
also was quite simple. 

Now we have on our stage a play that holds a big prob- 
lem for reviewers and public alike. It cannot be ignored. 
It cannot be wholly praised or wholly condemned. It is 
a work of art in its writing and direction, and its acting 
throughout is about the best we have seen in the past 
decade. Indeed, I doubt if anything better than its act- 
ing can be found today on any stage. 

The theme? There, of course, is the rub. Its subject 
is one every intelligent person knows more or less about 
and rarely discusses. Yet it is discussed in the play with 
amazing frankness, and with equally amazing lack of 
verbal and acting offense. If the theme should be treated 
at all on our stage, it could not be better or more subtly 
done. But should it be? That is the question. Certainly, 
owing to the play, the subject is now being thrashed out 
at half the dinner tablés in New York, and it may con- 
tinue to be the leading topic of conversation all winter. 
During the holidays women will take their sons and 
daughters, home from schools and colleges, to see this 
play. They should not do so in ignorance of its theme— 
and that is why, after much thought, I am discussing it 
here. 

The play is called “ The Children’s Hour.” It is writ- 
ten by a new playwright, Lillian Hellman, and is pro- 
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duced at the Maxine Elliot Theater by Herman Shumlin. 
Briefly told, the story is this: Two young women, col- 
lege graduates, healthy, normal, high-minded, are con- 
ducting a preparatory school for young girls. When the 
play opens the school has been running for eight years, 
and is very successful. The young women, now in their 
late twenties or very early thirties, have slaved for it, 
put their hearts and brains into it, are reaping their re- 
ward. One of them is soon to marry the leading young 
physician of the town where the school is situated, but 
she is to continue her school work after her marriage. 

With the beginning of the play the serpent enters into 
the little educational paradise. One of the pupils is an 
incorrigibly malicious girl of fourteen. She cannot tell 
the truth. Her sole object in life is to make trouble for 
those around her. She is appallingly successful in doing 
so. She terrorizes her young associates, and makes them 
catspaws in her evil deeds. She spends the rest of her 
time reading lurid French fiction. One of the school’s 
mistresses, catching her in a particularly flagrant lie, 
rightly disciplines her for it. In revenge for this the girl 
tells her grandmother, who is the leading trustee of the 
school and the social arbiter of the town, that unnatural 
relations exist between the two young women at the head 
of that school. It is the sort of thing she has read about 
in her French novels. She terrorizes a schoolmate into 
backing her up in the slander. 

The grandmother believes the story of the two little 
liars. She removes her grandchild from the school, which 
is the end the girl has been working for. She also advises 
all her friends to remove their children, which they im- 
mediately do. The school is ruined, the two innocent 
women at the head of it are robbed of their reputations 
and their future. They sue for libel but cannot prove 
their innocence—how could they?—and the case is de- 
cided against them. The splendid work they have done is 
destroyed. They are teachers. They cannot found another 
school or find other employment. In an hour of black 
despair one of them kills herself. 

Immediately after her death, and without knowing 
about it, the little catspaw finds courage to recant her 
story; the original small criminal then confesses that she 
has made up her lies, and the two teachers are fully 
vindicated. But one of them is in her coffin and the other 
will bear throughout her life the hideous scar of the 
whole experience. 

Nothing salacious here. Utter horror and repudiation 
of the charge are shown by every character in the play, 
including the two teachers. There is no tittering in the 
audience. Stark tragedy is afoot, and every spectator 
feels it. But every spectator should be a well-read, reason- 
ing, intelligent adult—not the young boys and girls whose 
mothers had taken them to the play without knowledge of 
what it was about. “ The Children’s Hour ”’ calls not only 
for maturity in its spectators but for judgment and under- 
standing as well. 

Tallulah Bankhead’s new vehicle, “ Dark Victory,” writ- 
ten by George Brewer, junior, and Bertram Block, and 
presented at the Plymouth Theater, is an interesting play 
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but a depressing one. The heroine, young, beautiful, rich, 
alone in the world, is discovered in the first act to have 
a cancer of the brain. The drama of the piece lies in the 
scene in which the verdict is delivered, the courage with 
which she takes it, the desperation into which her situa- 
tion then throws her, her marriage to the surgeon who 
is prolonging her life, and the fine development of her 
character in the six months of earthly existence left to 
her. She has been a wholly selfish and self-centered hu- 
man being. At the finish she is almost too unselfish for 
the normal spectator; for she sends her husband to an- 
other patient in her last hours and dies alone, sustained by 
the hope of their reunion in the next life. It is an ab- 
sorbing play, well written, and admirably acted by an 
excellent company. In it Miss Bankhead is doing the 
best work of her career. 

“Personal Appearance,” written by Lawrence Riley 
and produced at Henry Miller’s Theater by Brock Pem- 
berton, is one of the hilarious offerings of the season. 
Also, on the whole, it is quite clean. True, the heroine, 
Carole Arden, a moving picture star, is no better than 
she should be; but she is rendered innocuous by the man- 
ly reserve of the youth she admires, who is in love with 
another girl. For the rest, the painted surface of the aver- 
age picture star, and the vacancies below that surface, 
have rarely been shown us with more wit and irony than 
in this comedy. 

Carole Arden rose to stardom from an humble job as 
a restaurant waitress. Naturally, she has lost what head 
she had. She consider herself a great actress and a great 
woman. She does not even wobble on her pinnacle when 
she is signing a photograph for a “ fan,” and is reminded 
by her press representative that truly is spelled with one 
“1.” However, she has a kind heart under her tyranny 
to those around her. She proves this in the end when 
she leaves to his bucolic dreams and his country maiden 
the youth who has temporarily caught her fancy. In- 
cidentally, she has given her audience two hours of happy 
laughter, an achievement to be proud of these days. Miss 
Gladys George is the successful star of the production. 

I have no intention of forgetting “ Gold Eagle Guy,” 
produced at the Morosco Theater by the Group Theater, 
Inc. It is a swash-buckling, roaring drama, beginning in 
a San Francisco bar room in 1862, and finishing off its 
leading character in the California earthquake of 1906. 
In the interval that character, one Guy Button, splendidly 
played by J. Edward Bromberg, has given us something 
to watch and thrill and marvel over. He is the busiest 
man in the cast, as he must have been in California dur- 
ing the period covered by the play; and I was not sur- 
prised when, responding to his curtain calls at the finish 
of the drama, he showed himself gasping for breath. He 
would have been. He was doing well to breath at all, for 
he had just been killed, like Sampson, by walls and pillars 
crashing down upon him. His final shrieks were terrible. 
It took us all some time to get over them. But we had 
had a gorgeous evening, without a single thought of de- 
creasing incomes or the soaring price of groceries. “ Gold 
Eagle Guy ” is a play that should please all members of 
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the family. It will not do the young folk any harm, for 
its lesson is the always effective one: the wages of sin is 
death. 

Our beloved Irish Players, the Abbey Theater Group, 
have only to return to us to repeat their former successes. 
They have repeated all these successes in this season's 
engagement here, and they have also brought us a few 
new offerings which are not quite so appealing. 

Personally, I objected strenuously to the appalling figure 
they made of Our Lord in “ Resurrection.”” The fine stage 
tradition that He should never be shown on the stage, 
however reverently, was not only disregarded but the 
figure was presented in a ghastly mask. I hope and be- 
lieve “ Resurrection ” will not be given very often. Every- 
thing else the Irish Players do shows us beauty always, 
and perfection often enough to keep us thrilled. 





A Review of Current Books 











No Place Like Home 


EUROPEAN JOURNEY. By Philip Gibbs. Doubleday, Doran 
and Company. $3.00. Published November 22. 
Te many foreign correspondents of the great metropolitan 
newspapers content themselves with gathering official state- 
ments from Chancelors, Prime Ministers, and Foreign Secretaries. 
Sir Philip Gibbs, eager to see what leSsons of peace Europeans 
had learned twenty years after the outbreak of the World War, 
made a motor trip through the Continent, interviewing the waiters 
and waitresses, the peasants, workers, and shopkeepers, who had a 
most intimate concern, if not the largest stake, in the issues of war 
and peace. Almost everywhere the reporter-at-large found unrest 
among youth, proletarian agitation, and the distress consequent 
upon unemployment and constantly dwindling income. Innkeepers 
were most vocal in their complaints about the shrinkage in the 
tourist trade. The narrative is often couched in the style of dia- 
logue and the tempo is nervous, swift, and sustained. 

Seven countries—France, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Hungary, 
Germany, and the Saar—were the object of this survey in the 
Spring and summer of 1934. Although the life of the world capi- 
tals, Paris, Berlin, Rome, and Vienna, does not go unnoticed, it is 
subordinated to the wealth of familiar gossip and description gath- 
ered in villages and provincial centers. Incidentally, this method 
gives the author an opportunity to incorporate much entertaining 
guide-book material that is too recent and racy to have found its 
way into Baedeker. The sketches by the artist, E. Lander, are not 
the least charm of a chatty book. 

There is, of course, one obvious defect in this type of treatment. 
So many points of view are presented that it is difficult to bring 
them all into focus. For one moment all sympathies are with the 
tax-burdened rentier class of France, and then in the next chapter 
one is commiserating the low pay of day-laborers in the ban- 
liewes of Paris. In Munich the legend of Hitler sounds most 
plausible, whereas across the frontier in the Saargebiet there are 
doubts and apprehensions. Friends and foes of dictatorships ex- 
press their views, and not unseldom their speeches have the echoing 
ring of party “handouts.” If as Sir Philip Gibbs himself re- 
marks, the press of each nation is “censored, doctored, and sub- 
jected to political control,” what value or credence is to be placed 
in the observations or remarks of those spoon-fed on such a home- 
cooked diet? 

It is evident that the author has been impressed by the Socialist 
story of the February revolt in Austria. As a result Sir Philip 
greatly underestimates the service of Dr. Engelbert Dollfuss to his 
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country. On the other hand, he has penetrated the suriace of Nazi 
propaganda in Germany and given an eminently readable, accurate 
account of the marching and counter-marching in the Third Reich. 
In this and in other sections of the book he reproduces the wording 
of street-signs, monuments, radio broadcasts, and the like, a feat- 
ure that lends a high degree of reality to the narrative. 

Summing up in the epilogue, Sir Philip reports that “there is 
no belief in the chance of peace, although all peoples desire it.” 
The root cause he rightly diagnoses as individual, group, and na- 
tional selfishness, expressed in terms of tariff barriers, trade 
quotas, embargoes, and other restrictions on the free movements 
of goods and the exchange of services. The chief manifestation of 
this economic nationalism the author embodies in a quotation from 
the late Cardinal Gasparri: “Everybody is discussing disarma- 
ment while every nation is increasing its armaments—even Eng- 
land now.” 

There is also a nostalgic paragraph on happy, contented Eng- 
land, free of political passion and without any apparent menace to 
its old tradition and ancient loyalties. The tight little isle, it 
seems, is the envy of the world. Others would like to know “the 
secret of our present recovery from economic disaster.” England 
is, at the moment, a “good country in which to live if one is lucky 
enough to have a job and a living wage.” The author would be 
treated to a revelation and a salutary dose of self-criticism, were 
he to make some researches as to the fulfillment of the last-named 
condition. For some time it has been the official British point of 
view that “however much we may suffer, the rest of the world is 
in a far worse plight.” Sir Philip Gibbs would do well to supple- 
ment European Journey by a trip through Cardiff and Wales, to 
say nothing of the banks of the Tyne and the Clyde. 

JoserH FRANCIS THORNING. 


King Propaganda 


MOBILIZING FOR CHAOS. By O. W. Riegel. Yale Univer- 
sity Press. $2.50. 

HIS work, quietly and objectively written, is an alarming 

revelation of the extent to which the modern science of com- 
munication has become a slave of political prejudice and ambition. 
“In the name of nationalism, the fetish of the decade,” says the 
author, “freedom of speech and the press has already been denied 
to approximately nine-tenths of the world’s population, including 
the populations of Russia, China, Japan, Germany, Italy, Austria, 
most colonial possessions, and smaller states in the Balkans and 
South America.” It is an appalling example of the degree to which 
technological progress, as the author points out, “has so far out- 
stripped political progress that the world is putting its international 
nervous system to uses which are the very opposite of inter- 
national.” Mr. Riegel, who was formerly on the European staff 
of the Chicago Tribune and the New York Daily News, and is now 
Director of Journalism at Washington and Lee University, sees 
no hope for civilization if this thing continues, nothing “but to 
accept the inevitable and gird for a warfare between nations which 
will be made inescapable by the enchainment of human intelligence 
through propaganda.” 

The situation is all-embracing. International cable communica- 
tions are strictly under the control of national governments. Their 
strategic importance was demonstrated during the World War. 
Military protection of cable lines made impossible a peace dictated 
by “a just and well-informed public opinion.” Radio abroad, with 
the exception of Vatican City and the League of Nations, is wholly 
governmental, and even in the United States the divorce of govern- 
ment from the radio is more apparent than real. Witness the 
Federal Radio Commission. International parleys concerning elec- 
trical communication have brought “ virtually no progress in the 


direction of the development of any common responsibility for such 
communications as a world utility.” In the field of news gathering, 
foreign news agencies are now battling American agencies, and 
are unable to fight down foreign censorship restrictions, which en- 
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croached steadily upon freedom at the Madrid conference in De- 
cember, 1933. News has climbed to the historic place of war as 
an instrument of violently nationalistic policy. Even the Associated 
Press has tended to become the “ institutionalized servant of the 
national press.” The attempts to prevent the diffusion of false news 
are “mere dykes of straw.” Trifles like royal scandals are played 
up, vital events passed over. 

Mr. Riegel assigns two causes for this state of things: the rapid 
rise of narrow nationalism, and the attention given to communica- 
tions for the accomplishment of national ends. Playing into these 
causes is the condition which Clarence Streit refers to as the 
“germ of false news”: “the fact that the newspaper cannot live 
on what people will pay directly for the news.” 

It is difficult to agree with Mr. Riegel’s assertion that “ while 
censorship in Russia is all-powerful, it is probably one of the most 
intell‘gent and least objectionable censorships in the world.” The 
procedure may be “open,” as he observes. Yet the complete pre- 
vention of any news concerning the death by starvation of some 
5,000,000 people in 1932-33 is a feat of suppression unparalleled 
by any of the governments which are less considerate in their at- 
titude toward foreign correspondents. 

As for any remedy for this situation, the author wisely diagnoses 
this mind slavery as a disease of society itself, of which the con- 
trol of news and communication is a symptom. A program which 
would protect minority opinion, and check the pyramiding of news 
services and newspapers into financial giants, “ might mean the end 
of the big comprehensive newspapers now enjoyed in America.” At 
any rate, the remedy under present conditions, must be looked for 
in enlightened American opinion, as it is the democratic nations 
which are making the last feeble stand. Mr. Riegel has struck a 
powerful blow for freedom, and he has written an absorbing and 
useful story. May it have its effect! Joun LAFARGE. 


Winning of the West 


CHAPTERS IN FRONTIER HISTORY. By Gilbert J. Gar- 
raghan, S.J. Bruce Publishing Company. $2.50. Published De- 
cember 3. 

ISTORIANS will be grateful for this recent addition to the 

Science and Culture Series. Few of our American Catholic 
historians have enjoyed so wide a confidence both within and with- 
out the ranks of a Catholic scholarship as the author of these Chap- 
ters in Frontier History. During the past few years, in intervals 
snatched from extensive research projects, he has found occasion 
to prepare for various historical meetings and reviews the studies 
comprising this volume. Their publication in book form renders 
a very real benefit to scholarship by making them more readily ac- 
cessible to a larger public. Ten such studies find place here: 
studies on the early ecclesiastical history of Vincennes, Chicago 
during the French regime, the emergence of the Missouri Valley 
into history, the first settlement at the site of St. Louis, newly dis- 
covered Missouri maps (the last three cartographical studies), the 
Trappists in the West, the beginnings of the diocese of St. Louis, 
and the two famous Jesuit missionaries of the Rocky Mountain 
country, Fathers Point and De Smet. All are based upon a careful 
study of the sources. The studies of Point and De Smet are dis- 
tinctly informative, the others highly critical evaluations of the 
latest evidence. 

Some incidents in the history of the West are here accorded 
what will very probably remain the final verdict of scholarship. 
Thus the existence of a French and Indian settlement and mission 
within the present limits of the City of St. Louis from 1700 to 
1702 is established without a shadow of reasonable doubt. The 
mythical dates often assigned for the founding of Vincennes are 
definitely put aside. The location of Fort Orleans is established 
as closeiy as history without the aid of archeology is able to de- 
termine. Hereafter, thanks to Dr. Garraghan’s exposition, there 
will be no excuse for historians falling repeatedly into error when 
recounting the wanderings of Dom Urban and his Trappist 
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brethren in the West. The existence and history of two successive 
locations of their monastery near St. Louis (the first at Florissant, 
Mo., and the second at what has come to be known as Monk’s 
Mound, near Collinsville, Ill.) are here lucidly recounted. 
Finally, and it is no mean factor, throughout these various 
studies we find an intelligent appreciation of the relation of Catho- 
lic expansion to the general westward advance of settlement. Too 
often frontier achievement and “ frontier religion” have been con- 
sidered the story exclusively of the courage and zeal of those out- 
side of the Church. In the various chapters of Dr. Garraghan’s 
volume the reader will perceive the force of the contention that 
very often Catholics and the Church were the leaders in the ad- 
vance of civilization across the continent, and all this without 
apologetic or pleading, but merely as the evidence of data metic- 
ulously sifted and reconstructed in pages of living interest. 
Tuomas F. O'Connor. 


Spanish Mystic 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SAINT JOHN OF THE 
CROSS. VOL. 1. Edited by E. Allison Peers. London: Burns, 
Oates, and Washbourne. 15/. 
FO followers of Christ the most outstanding happening of our 
times is the extraordinary production of works on Catholic 
mysticism, published mostly in England, which have been eager) 
purchased not only by clergy and Religious, but also by layfolk 
who have felt drawn to what St. Francis Xavier described as 
“being in love with God.” 

The edition which Professor Peers has edited and translated 
(and the translation is beautifully done) is the critical edition of 
St. John’s works that was collated by Fray Silverio de Santa 
Teresa, C.D. at Burgos, 1929-1932. The Spanish mystics are 
not unknown to English readers, thanks to the indefatigable labors 
of Father David Lewis and others. But, as Professor Peers says, 
the existing translations were made from inexact Spanish texts, 
and although they have worthily served their purpose, the time 
has come for an accomplished scholar to furnish us with an exact 
version of the critical Spanish text. 

This is no day to speak critically of the doctrine of St. John of 
the Cross. Fray Juan de la Cruz, in his own day, was consid- 
ered to be a neurotic, he is said to have suffered a nervous break- 
down, his writings were delated to the Inquisition, and he was 
imprisoned by his Religious Superiors. But he was also canonized 
as St. John of the Cross in 1726 and declared Doctor of the 
Universal Church by Pope Pius XI in 1926. 

Now St. John of the Cross is not a difficult and obscure writer 
on the spiritual life. Not all are called to the way of mystical 
contemplation, but to those to whom the call is given St. John’s 
writings are clear as the daylight. Neither does he belong to a 
romantic and fantastic age: the way of mystical contemplation 
as expounded by him was never more apt than it is in these days 
of materialistic hustle and go-getiveness. It is not too much to 
say that St. John belongs more to our own day than he did to 
his own. For these are days of interior searching, and who better 
shall be the guide of the soul who is reaching toward the interior 
contemplation of God than the Saint in Heaven who had himself 
passed through the dark night of the soul? 

The Church has placed the supreme sign of its approval on 
St. John of the Cross and his spiritual writings. Therefore, were 
criticism either necessary or desirable the highest approbation of 
Holy Church forbids any captious consideration of his works. 
Rut if anyone would enter into the innermost secrets of the soul 
in its relations with God, the way is made clear by St. John. One 
warning alone is needed: the ascent of Mount Carmel and the 
dark night through which the soul passes are fraught with spiritual 
danger for rash souls who enter thereupon without an experienced 
guide. So for those who would enter upon this way of mystical 
contemplation the guidance of a spiritual director is of the great- 
est importance. Witttam H. Dopp. 
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City Set on a Hill 

FAITHS MEN LIVE BY. By John Clark Archer. Thomas Nel- 
son and Sons. $3.00. 

HENEVER we come upon a book dealing with religion 

written by one who is not a Catholic we expect to find many 
inaccuracies. This book does not disappoint us. Even in the 
introduction we come on such an obviously inaccurate statement 
as the following: “ The largest single Christian group, the Roman 
Catholic—in itself the largest distinguishable religious body in 
the world—is by no means one in matters of belief, whatever be 
its uniformity of ritual and its ecclesiastical compactness.” Of 
course, we may be doing the author an injustice by not under- 
standing what he means since his definition of “ religion” runs 
thus: “ Religion is man’s whole and developing reaction within 
and upon life, the expression of his summed-up meaning, and 
the purport of his whole consciousness of things, such reaction, 
meaning, and consciousness implying the recognition of things 
spiritual and superhuman.” This definition must mean something, 
but what? It is an index of the philosophical softness of the 
book, of its vague, inaccurate statements, of its inability to attain 
clarity of concepts. 

In addition to a faulty philosophical basis the book abounds 
in historical errors. The author’s rehashing of the Luther legend, 
pulverized some years ago by Denifle and Grisar, does not enhance 
his reputation for accuracy. Neither does his statement that 
“by the six articles of 1539 Henry gave the church a creed” 
agree with what we read a few lines farther up the page “ yet 
he did not reject the spiritual authority of the Pope.” What 
are we to make of the statement that “the Mass is always 
celebrated in Latin” ? The weakness of Mr. Archer in historical 
science is more evident in his treatment of “ What is Christianity? ” 
It never occurs to him to say that Christianity is summed up in 
the Apostles’ Creed and that historically Christianity 
with the body known as the Catholic Church, although the belated 
survival of the sixteenth-century heresies that call themselves 
“Christian” somewhat obscures the main fact. His 
account of the historical mision of Jesus is grossly unhistorical, 
being in the main a restatement of the so-called “ Modernist” 
theories. The ordinary stuff about St. Paul being “ probably 
the first disciple to understand the true character of Jesus” is 
found in this book. 

Finally, the author seems to be quite ignorant of Catholicism. 
In his bibliography appear no Catholic books. It seems quite a 
pose today to be learned about Islam or Hinduism but not to 
know the most obvious facts about a religion which is spread 
all over the world. Acrrep G. BrICKEL. 
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Recent Fiction 


Mr. Conen Takes A WALK. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. This 
pleasant novelette recounts the adventures that befell a kind, old 
Semitic merchant during a brief walking tour. An agreeable 
change from the intricate stream-of-consciousness type of fiction, 
proving that a simple tale, simply told, still has power to charm. 
(Farrar and Rinehart. $1.00.) 

Tue Rapiant Tree. By Temple Bailey. Eight short stories by 
one of the highest paid among modern authors are here collected 
under the title of the first. All are mildly interesting and morally 
clean. But the goodness of various main characters seems, at least 
to a Catholic reader, rather pale and motiveless. Much more might 
have been made of these plots. Perhaps the story entitled “In 
Carroll County” is the best in the volume. (Penn. $2.00.) 

Ir Tuts Be Error. By Martin Hare. The title is from the 
concluding couplet of Shakespeare’s sonnet about not admitting 
impediments to the marriage of true minds. A marriage of minds 
without benefit of clergy and with no impediments of religion or 
convention to sully the physical union of kindred spirits, is the 
thesis. The book combines wit and graceful good breeding with 
sensuality and maudlin morals. (Harper. $2.00) 























Communications 
Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Helping the Anti-Christ 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Commenting on my article, “Red in Christian Education,” 
which appeared in the issue of America for November 3, the 
Rev. John Leuchs says: “Surely the writer cannot mean that 
he definitely knows individual priests who urge students to attend 
a non-Catholic college when the circumstances in the particular 
cases permit attendance at a Catholic college.” That is precisely 
what I do mean. I think I made it sufficiently clear also that 
I was not speaking of high schools but of the attendance of 
Catholics at non-Catholic colleges wherein the danger to the 
faith and morals of the students is very great. 

During a recent address at the Catholic University, His Emi- 
nence, William Cardinal O’Connell, said: 

A university like this has many functions, but, to my mind, 
one of its greatest duties today is to oppose a bulwark against 
the disintegrating and destructive tendencies that are running 
riot in the intellectual world and in individual and social life. 
The university, like the Church, is here to defend the power 
of the human mind to attain valid knowledge of objective 
reality; the freedom of the will, on which human dignity and 
sanity depend; an immutable code of morals, with tremendous 
sanctions behind it; a human brotherhood that is real and 
vital because based, not on the idea that we are all fellow- 
apes or fellow-sufferers in an inexplicable world but that we 
are all children of God and may be co-heirs of the Kingdom 
of Heaven; all those ideals of right political order and social 
justice and individual integrity which flow from these Christian 
conceptions; and finally that teaching of God’s fatherly gov- 
ernance of the world which does hold out hopes for us. 

In other words, it is the function of Catholic universities and 
colleges throughout the land to promote the ideas and ideals 
upon which our Western civilization rests, to promote the work 
of the Mystical Christ. The disintegrating influences which His 
Eminence declared to be a threat to the very existence of Western 
civilization have been concentrated in our secular colleges and 
universities. They have steadfastly promoted the work of anti- 
Christ. These secular colleges and universities have in the past 
been frequented by our rich Catholics while the Catholic colleges 
and universities, wherein alone flourishes the true spirit of Christ, 
have been passed over. It is attendance at these anti-Christian 
colleges that is being promoted today by some rich Catholics and 
by some priests. Is it a small matter, think you, to take a member 
of the Mystical Christ and hand him over to the mystical anti- 
Christ for education? 

New York. Warp Moncor. 


Wants It Dusted Off 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of Amertca for November 10, Joseph H. Fichter, 
S.J., concludes his excellent article, “Seven Short Stories,” with 
the words: “But you, just for the sake of the story, bring out 
the family Bible (make sure it is a Douay), dust it off, and open 
at the Acts of the Apostles.” I wish to urge the plea, “dust it 
off,” and to offer a suggestion for keeping it dust free. 

My plea is that our Catholic high schools make more extensive 
use of the Gospels in the religion courses. For certainly in four 
years of religious instruction there should be some place for an 
introduction to Christ, as He is portrayed by the Evangelists in 
the Gospels. “ Now this is eternal life: That they may know Thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, Whom Thou hast sent.” And 
unless the treasures of the Gospels are shown to the student many 
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of them will go through life deprived of that intimate, heartening 
knowledge of Christ which the Gospels can give. Once given an 
introduction, the charm of the Gospels will make unnecessary the 
admonition: “dust it off.” It will be a book for life. The intro- 
duction need not be elaborate. The very simple plan of reading 
and briefly discussing one Gospel each of the four years in high 
school seems to offer no practical difficulties. It will not supplant 
the religion text but supplement it. It need not disturb the present 
curriculum; no new teachers are required; the cost of the text 
would be negligible. 

The following highly desirable ends could be achieved by a 
reading of the Gospels. Primary Aims: 

(1) A unified and relatively complete knowledge of the per- 
sonality of Christ, the God-Man. Sermons, instructions, and the 
Sunday Gospels are necessarily fragmentary glimpses of Christ 
and His doctrine. 

(2) A first-hand acquaintance with the Gospels as the source 
of many of Christ’s teachings. This will make Christian doctrine 
more personally Christ’s doctrine, and hence more attractive. 

(3) A realization that the liturgical year is centered about 
Christ and the chief events of His life. Readings in the New 
Testament in connection with the seasons and major feasts of 
the liturgical year would achieve this. 

I also urge, with the author of “ Seven Short Stories,” that the 
New Testament is an important literary and historical document. 
Under Secondary Aims, then, I would place: 

(1) A knowledge of the New Testament as a work of litera- 
ture. It is the most quoted book in nearly every language. It is 
the greatest biography of the greatest Man Who ever lived. 

(2) A knowledge of the New Testament as a primary his- 
torical document for the life of Christ, the Blessed Virgin, St. 
Joseph, and the Apostles. The Acts of the Apostles tell of the 
origin and spread of Christianity. 

“The Bible for Everyday” was a choice of the Spiritual Book 
Associates. Let the New Testament be our choice for our high- 
school youth. For when youth needs Christ so badly what is more 
sensible than to bring Christ into the classroom to make His 
own appeal? What more effective way is there for having the 
Bible read than by reading it in our high schools? 

West Baden, Ind. Josepu F. Hocan, S.J. 


How to Lose the Faith 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am sometimes privileged to creep into this column and air my 
views on Catholic education. The following quotation from a 
young man doing law in a New England secular university will 
interest your readers, perhaps especially those parents and edu- 
cators who are more socially minded than Catholic-minded. It 
may appeal with special force to those who are so sweetly keen 
on social contacts at the sacrifice of things that we should value 
dearer than life; parents who are, however, also sadly dull on 
the false, disloyal, and even disobedient action of placing without 
any good reason their sons and daughters in secular instead of 
Catholic colleges and universities. 

Fancy a lawyer turned out of a university with a big-named 
sheepskin bulging under his arm but with a philosophy of life 
wofully distorted, with ideals and loyalties badly jarred and with 
his mind quite skeptical even of a fixed norm of authority and 
ethics in law. The student writes: 

I have been observing the educational system closely here 
and have as a result come definitely to the conclusion that 
no son of mine will ever register anywhere but in a Catholic 
college or university. Here are some reasons. There are 
others that you may imagine and that I would prefer to 
communicate when T shall have the pleasure of seeing you. 
The questions that we answer in the philosophy quizzes 
in our Catholic colleges fiy across the dinner table and are 
made sport of and jeered at. Replies to veiled and un- 
veiled attacks on the only common sense way of life are 
of course called for. But such replies can be given accurate- 
ly and with force only by the Catholic graduate who has 
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done more than “ pulled through” and I dare say the ef- 
fective answer can be given only by a man with backbone 
and character—a rara avis, I sometimes think. For a man 
who dares engage in discussion of philosophical problems 
that affect our way of living is looked upon with suspicion 
and contempt. This is as feverish a place for radical ideals 
as can be found on both coasts. 

_ Besides these dangers I point out or imply, remember that 
in secular colleges there is generally no study of philosophy ; 
no handing down of a solid and true culture or tradition. 
The student is given a sort of bird’s eye view of all the 
philosophical systems in vogue. He is given, it is true, some 
general idea of Scholasticism, for many are really familiar 
with the term. Thereupon they become authors of their own 
philosophy of life with filterings or wholesale absorptions 
from Spinoza, Nietzsche, or Lenin. 

The hallmark of the law school and probably of the col- 
lege is intellectual pride of the wrong sort. Anyone with 
any idea, whatever its source or quality, is respected for it 
and he may destroy or create with it some other little god. 
The vast majority of students here accept little or nothing 
on authority. They had of course when younger assimilated 
tenets that belonged to some school of thought or other. 
They let the memory of such beliefs go at that and they 
argue now only on the number we should sterilize, etc., etc. 
Catholicism to the “intellectual” is a topic that may be 
accorded some historical merit because (it is so condescend- 
ing of such “ scholars”) it played some little part in develop- 
ing civilization in one of its more elementary stages. The 
supposed meaning of civilization is of course simply mate- 
rial advancement. 

Taking everything together this is an interesting place 
and it is “broadening,” you understand. It extends my 
vision, however, only to this extent that parents and educa- 
tors who think that they will have found their own or stu- 
dents’ star in a secular college will be very often disillu- 
sioned. The dangers to loss and weakening of faith are very 


great. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. A New Curate. 


Archbishop McNeil 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It was a great function, the consecration of a fine church in 
a small city. In the procession were many prelates, robed in purple 
silk and fine linen, but one stood out from all the rest. His 
cassock once might have been violet, but it had the shade and 
texture of the Passion-tide hangings over statues which acolytes 
hurriedly pull down on Holy Saturday to the joyful tones of bells 
and organ. The prelate in faded purple was an Archbishop. 
That was the last time I saw him. He was the type of man 
like the Bishop in “Les Miserables,” who gave his silver candle- 
sticks away. Lately his last will was published and it was a fine 
testament: he forgave all who owed him debts, and what money 
he possessed went to charity. It was only $78.00. Surely the 
Archbishop could say in life and in death: “Gold and silver 
have I none.” 

Forty years ago Neil McNeil was made a Bishop and sent into 
the woods. So often it happens that when a Bishop goes into 
the woods he stays there; and many great men have lived their 
lives zealously in obscurity. Was there ever a drearier harbor 
than Port Aux Basques? The voyage from Cape Breton on 
the ice-breaking “ Bruce” was placid compared to the trip on the 
narrow gauge to the cathedral town of St. George. The little 
train of the Reid Newfoundland Company rocked and rolled, as 
the coffee cups slobbered in that movable feast called the diner. 
It was a lumber country, and one could glimpse a caribou that 
watched the puffing engine, like one of Horlick’s cows. Such 
was the wilderness where Neil McNeil was Bishop for fifteen 
years. Much of his diocese was on the sea coast. There one 
saw the fisherman’s villages and the cod dories drawn up on the 
shore. The Bishop’s cathedral was built of logs, and he had 


helped to haul them. Afterwards in Toronto he was to build 
his great seminary of St. Augustine. 

I can vouch for the story, but am not certain that the priest 
was the Bishop. He was not the kind of man to hang medals 
on his chest. 

Out of the woods in the depth of winter came a messenger from 
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a lumber camp, fifty miles away; the “Shanty” it was called 
in those days. The messenger was the advance agent of death, 
and he came to the priest’s house in the dead of night to say 
that a lumberjack was dying and wanted the last Sacraments. 
What mattered a trip of a hundred miles to a man journeying 
into eternity? It would have been an easy matter for the priest 
to say with Protestantism: “ Tell him to confess to God!” But 
when the priest was ordained he heard the Bishop say, speaking 
in the name of the Saviour: “As my Father hath sent Me so 
I send you: whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven them.” 
It is only the Catholic Church that gets sick calls. So the priest 
strapped on his snow shoes and with the messenger as guide 
began that long journey through the woods. Inside the priest's 
fur coat was the Viaticum. 


New York. Perer Moran, C.S.P. 


Marxist Strategy 


To the Editor of America: 

Considering the abundance of Catholic scholarship in New York 
City, represented by at least three important institutions of higher 
learning, it is truly remarkable that the Catholic mind can be 
so everlastingly silent. I refer especially to the inactivity of Cath- 
olics in addressing the secular press with regard to the misrep- 
resentations, misunderstanding, or simple neglect of Catholic social 
and political philosophy. 

Perhaps if there were direct attacks upon dogma, Catholics 
would be alert to respond. But the enemy today is relatively un- 
concerned with those objects of attack which formerly character- 
ized the Protestant offensive. The attempt is now made by the 
Marxists to create the illusion in the minds of the people that 
the Church is allied with capitalism, Fascism, and the forces of 
social and political reaction. The circulation of America and of 
the Commonweal is not, unfortunately, sufficient among the labor- 
ing class to counteract this ever-increasing propaganda. 

The Marxist strategy is not to attack the Church so much in 
this country, since people here see it as it is and are not easily 
deceived, but rather to concentrate upon the Church in foreign 
lands. Recent events in Spain, in which Catholics were certainly 
championing the causes of democracy and freedom against the 
terrorizing attempts of Marxist revolutionaries to set up a So- 
cialist dictatorship, were in many papers portrayed as if the So- 
cialists were nobly fighting to save the Republic from reactionary 
Catholic Fascism. And in Mexico, the Catholics are pictured 
by columnist Ludwig Lore of the New York Post as being a 
bulldozing lot, disturbers of law and order by their “ menacing ” 
demonstrations protesting against the educational monopoly of 
that Socialist totalitarian state! 

It is easy to understand “liberal” writers like Mr. Lore. They 
divide the world into two parts—Socialist and Fascist. With the 
former is all that is true, beautiful, and just; with the latter 
terror and black reaction. Since the Church refuses to bend or 
rather allow herself to be liquidated by Socialism, the Marxists 
hold she is a prop of capitalistic Fascism. A via media is foreign 
to the mind of a Marxist—extremism is his law of thought and 
life. Two fundamental principles underlie Marxist thought—all 
that is Socialist is right, all else is wrong; and the end justifies 
the means. Socialists employ the freedom of speech and the lib- 
erty of press given them by a tolerant democracy in order to 
wreck that democracy ; they call upon the Constitution and the Su- 
preme Court to defend their right to preach for the overthrow of 
the Constitution and for the suppression of the Supreme Court. 
They seek freedom in the schools sc as to propagandize for a 
government which would tolerate none but Marxist education. 
They would have us mourn over the loss of liberty in Hitler's 
Germany, all the while seeking to set up a government which 
would be more totalitarian and more ruthless and much more 
intolerant of religion than Hitler’s at its worst. 

Educated Catholics, speak out! 


East Orange, N. J. F. L. Burke. 
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Home News.—The National Resources Board made 
its report to President Roosevelt on December 16. Included 
in its recommendations were a permanent public works 
program, intelligent planning of the use of land, water, 
and mineral resources, and a rejuvenation of agricultural 
technique. These, it felt, would “end the untold waste 
of our national domain now and will measurably enrich 
and enlarge these national treasures as time goes on.” 
A considerable part of the report was devoted to a public- 
works program, to operate so that at all times there would 
be a studied outline of advisable public works to be put 
into use when economic conditions might make it desir- 
able. On the previous day, Secretary Ickes had recom- 
mended that the post of Under-Secretary of the Interior 
be created, and that Col. Henry M. Waite be appointed 
to it. Political observers considered this an indication 
that Secretary Ickes expected a large appropriation for 
public works. On December 16, the Labor Advisory 
Board urged six amendments to the National Industrial 
Recovery Act to assure that labor would share fully in 
the “economic democracy” contemplated by the Act. 
The amendments aimed at correcting the failures of the 
NRA in regard to labor, and to give labor better protec- 
tion. The automobile labor unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, it was announced on 
December 13, had decided to withdraw from the settle- 
ment negotiated by President Roosevelt in March, due 
to dissatisfaction with the operations of the board. S. 
Clay Williams, chairman of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Board, in an address on December 13 stated that 
price-fixing provisions would be absent from the NRA 
in the future. He stated that the provisions banning 
child labor, setting minimum wages and maximum hours, 
and the collective-bargaining clause, were essential. On 
December 16, ninety of the country’s leaders in business, 
industry, finance, and agriculture met at White Sulphur 
Springs to prepare a program on which all business ele- 
ments could agree. On December 17 it suggested an 
all-business board to be set up in Washington to act in 
a liaison capacity between business and the Administration 
in further recovery efforts. On December 19 it announced 
further details of its program, which amounted to asking 
the Government to step aside and let private enterprise 
end the depression. It believed the Government could 
best do its part by balancing the budget, stabilizing the 
currency, and facing realistically the foreign-debt situa- 
tion so as to revive foreign trade. The Senate committee 
continued its investigation of the munitions industry. It 
revealed the vast profits made in the World War years 
by some American corporations and individuals, and 
brought up the matter of the du Pont Company and the 
Old Hickory Powder plant. On December 15, it was 


announced that a study completed by the State Depart- 
ment for the President would contain recommendations 
for revision ef American policies as a neutral in case 
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of war. On December 16, the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation announced 
that the maximum rate of interest to be paid on time and 
savings deposits by member banks would be reduced from 
3 to 2% per cent effective February 1. On December 17, 
the Edison Electric Institute, through Thomas N. Mc- 
Carter, its president, proposed to President Roosevelt that 
the Government cooperate with it in bringing a friendly 
suit before the Supreme Court to test the constitutionality 
of TVA. President Roosevelt referred the request to 
the Federal Power Commission, which called it “a con- 
fession of the abuses of the electric-power industry and 
an appeal against the efforts of the Government to correct 
these abuses.”” On December 18, President Roosevelt 
wrote the Governors of forty-four States asking them to 
urge the amendment of existing laws to provide a more 


liquid market for home mortgages. 


Citizenship in Free State.—By a vote of 51 to 36, 
the Dail Eireann passed in its final stage the bill defining 
citizenship. The bill attempts to rectify the status of 
many who, after the adoption of the Constitution, were 
not legally citizens. It defines the rights of children 
born abroad of natural-born citizens; upon compliance 
with certain formalities they are regarded as natural-born 
citizens. Foreigners residing in Ireland for five years may 
become citizens. The bill, furthermore, removes the com- 
mon citizenship between Ireland and Great Britain and 
the Dominions of the British Commonwealth. It would 
appear, says our correspondent, as if Irish people resident 
in Northern Ireland or in Great Britain who have in 
no way renounced their Irish nationality or accepted 
tacitly citizenship of any country but Ireland, will at once 
be deprived of their citizenship. The whole notion, he 
continues, of a common citizenship under the British 
crown is shattered by this bill; it is inevitable that it will 
become the debating ground of the lawyers in both Great 
Britain and the Free State, as well as in the capitals of 
the Dominions. President de Valera declared the bill 
aimed at removing from Irish law any suggestion that 
the Irish were British subjects. 


Western Australian Secession.—A further step was 
taken by Western Australia in its demand that it be 
separated from the Commonwealth of Australia, of which 
it forms one of six States, and be placed on its former 
status of a Colony in the British Empire. Based on the 
authority of a plebiscite, a petition was presented on 
December 17 to both Houses of the British Parliament 
asking that legislation designed to change the status of 
the territory be introduced. A delegation from Western 
Australia went to London to support the petition, which 
alleged many disabilities under the Federation of Austra- 
lian States. The State of Tasmania threatened that it 
would follow Western Australia unless federal conditions 
were changed. 


Incident in Saar.—A tense situation in the Saar was 
relieved by the resignation of Captain Arthur G. Hemsley, 
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British head of the Saar Valley International Volunteer 
Police. Considerable resentment among the populace had 
developed as a result of an automobile mishap in the 
course of which a British officer, Captain James H. Justice, 
had drawn his revolver when mobbed by the crowd. It 
seems a gay party had preceded the accident and, since 
a subordinate of Captain Hemsley was involved, he de- 
cided to sacrifice himself in order to restore confidence. 
As feeling over the incident subsided, the soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of four different nations, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, and Italy, prepared to provide 
police surveillance for the January plebiscite. 


Naval Conversations Ended.—The naval conversa- 
tions in London among the United States, Great Britain, 
and Japan came to a close on December 19 with what 
appeared to be a consent of Great Britain to adhere to 
the American point of view. This was that each Power 
should have “ equality in security,” which, the Americans 
claimed, would be attained by the maintenance of the 
5-5-3 ratio between the respective navies. This was op- 
posed to the Japanese demand for equality in actual ton- 
nage, as a matter of prestige. The Japanese plea that 
they did not intend actually to build up to the “ common 
upper limit’ was not considered by the British as satis- 
fying the requirements for equality of security. The 
British argued from the vastness of the world interests 
they were obliged to safeguard. These British assurances 
laid at rest the American fear that the British would 
compromise with Japan. The Japanese stressed the situa- 
tion that would result in actual battle. There was still 
hope that they would not denounce the Washington treaty. 


French Unemployment.—As the year drew to a close, 
semi-official statistics were published throughout the nation 
on unemployment and economics during the previous 
month. They showed first of all, a notable increase in 
the number of the jobless. The total, unprecedented for 
France, was 385,000, expected to reach 500,000 during 
the winter peak of February. But it was significant that 
private estimates placed the real figure at four times the 
official total, which would bring the peak to 2,000,000. 
The cost of living during November declined only one 
per cent. Bankruptcies touched an all-time record. The 
stock-market index was low. Car loadings and railroad 
earnings had declined. In general, observers held that 
unemployment was accelerating and the economic situation 
getting worse. Under the sponsorship of leading military 
men, a drive was begun to extend the period of conscript 
service in the army. Experts held that by next April the 
German forces would outnumber the French by two to 
one. On December 18, the Chamber of Deputies voted 
800,000,000 francs for expenditure on additional arma- 
ments. The appropriation was passed by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, despite the fact that it increased the national- 
defense budget to 12,000,000,000 for 1935. In the Senate 
there was an attack on the private manufacturers of 
arms, but Premier Flandin stated a hope that the nation’s 
war industries would be accelerated. 
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Hitler Train Hits Bus.—Chancelor Hitler narrowly 
escaped death or injury when his fast-moving special 
train smashed into an autobus near Bremen. A new drive 
against abnormal immoralities was unleashed on a wide 
front. The resignation of Dr. Gustav Krupp von Bohlen 
as president of the Reich Estate of German Industry was 
officially announced. Dr. Schacht’s import restrictions 
resulted in a November export surplus of 10,000,000 
marks. The surplus in November, 1933, was 43,000,000 
marks. The German press denied that Reich interference 
in the quarrel of Memel Nazis constituted intervention 
in Lithuanian affairs. Chancelor Hitler named thirty- 
four-year-old Dr. Hans Frank Minister without Portfolio. 
Dr. Karl Barth, Bonn University professor, who refused 
to take an unamended oath of obedience to Hitler three 
weeks ago, reversed his stand. His trial for insubordina- 
tion will nevertheless be held. Hamburg extended a warm 
welcome to the German sailors who rescued the crew of 
a sinking Norwegian freighter. 


Assails Anti-Christian Front.—Dr. Karl Zahn, Nazi 
Government appointee as Reich Youth pastor, asserted 
that the Hitler Youth leaders were deliberately working 
to draw the younger generation away from Christianity. 
Cardinal Bertram, Archbishop of Breslau, scored the 
pagan propaganda prevalent in all Nazi organizations. 
The Catholic weekly Bonifatiusbote in Fulda was warned 
by police to cease criticism of the sterilization laws. The 
last issue of the Cologne diocesan weekly, Katholische Kir- 
chenzeitung, was confiscated. Rev. J. Stuesser, of Bonn, 
was arrested. A neo-pagan publication, Der Blitz, drew a 
three-months suspension for libelous statements against 
Cardinal von Faulhaber. 


Italo-Abyssinian Clash.—The Abyssinian Government, 
in a report to the League of Nations, charged the Italian 
forces with attacking the escort of an Anglo-Abyssinian 
commission surveying pasture land at Ualual, near the 
border of Somaliland. The Italian Minister at Addis 
Ababa claimed that the aggression was from the Abyssini- 
ans, and demanded an apology. Strong pressure was 
being exerted, it was said, from British quarters upon 
Italy to have further dispute avoided. Investigation 
seemed to show that the commission itself was in no way 
involved. 


Jugoslav Crisis.—Owing, it was said, to governmental 
coldness to his efforts at Geneva, Boske Jeftitch, Jugoslav 
Foreign Minister, resigned on December 18. This, it 
was said, would force the resignation of his opponent, 
Premier Uzunovitch. Two days previous the entire body, 
2,000,000, of reservists took in common their oath of 
allegiance to the boy King, under respective religious 
leaders. 


Schuschnigg Visits Hungary.—Chancelor Schusch- 
nigg and Foreign Minister Egon Berger-Waldenegg of 
Austria made an official visit to Hungary. Phases of the 


economic pacts were said to have been discussed. The 
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Deutsche Arbeiter Presse, Nazi paper, was revived with 
Government permission. Two Austrian border guards 
were killed by persons entering Austria from Germany. 
Both the Austrian and German Governments were said 
to be minimizing the incident. 


Cuban Fears.—A decree issued by the Cuban Govern- 
ment suspended all constitutional guarantees to persons 
arrested for any reason. The writ of habeas corpus thus 
becomes invalid in Cuba. Reasons alleged for this drastic 
action were the current reports and rumors of another 
revolution being planned by the ABC and other “ Auten- 
tico” revolutionary groups. Colonel Batista openly de- 
clared that a civil war appeared imminent and the army 
was preparing for such a struggle. 


Terrorism in Russia.—Arrests for anti-Soviet activity 
continued and on December 17 twenty-eight executions, 
bringing the total for the month to over one hundred, were 
announced. All were “Left deviators” who followed 
Gregory S. Zinoviev in 1926 in his opposition to Stalin and 
were accused of complicity in Kirov’s slaying on December 
1. It was understood that the aim of the Government was 
to spread terror among the populace. Meanwhile, atheist 
anti-Christmas activity continued strong and an official 
spokesman at Moscow reiterated the Government program, 
that a “ merciless struggle against superstition ” must be 
waged. 


General Mobilization in Bolivia—While five Para- 
guayan columns pushed ahead in the Gran Chaco, the 
Bolivian Government ordered a general mobilization of 
the country’s entire man power, including reserves between 
the ages of thirty-one and forty-nine, who will form the 
second line of defense and handle auxiliary services such 
as transport, communications and quartermaster supplies. 
In this way it is hoped to send an entirely fresh Bolivian 
army into the Chaco. Naturally, this move inflamed the 
war spirit in the two belligerent nations, where all official 
statements, newspaper comment and other forms of 
propaganda favored a war to the finish rather than an 
inconclusive peace. This attitude became more pronounced 
when on December 18 Asuncion cabled a long note to the 
Secretary General of the League of Nations rejecting the 
November peace plan approved by the League Assembly. 


Japan Sends General to Manchukuo.—One of the 
strongest members of the Supreme War Council of Japan, 
General Jiro Minami, was dispatched to Hsinking in the 
double capacity of Japanese Ambassador to Manchukuo 
and commander-in-chief of the 60,000 Japanese troops 
responsible for the defense and policing of that nation. 
The powers of the Ambassador were broad enough to 
make him actual ruler of the former Manchuria on behalf 
of the Japanese Emperor. General Minami succeeded 
General Takashi Hishikari. In the meantime, there was 


considerable political agitation in Japan over the continu- 
ance of heavy military expenditures while relief funds 
were being steadily curtailed. The matter flared up in the 
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Diet where a private member of the Seiyukai majority 
party proposed a motion demanding an additional appro- 
priation of 180,000,000 yen for relief. Although the mo- 
tion was carried in the House of Representatives, the 
leaders of the Government threatened to dissolve the Diet 
in case the decision was maintained. A prominent mem- 
ber of the House of Peers, Jusha Tsumura, charged that 
the State authorities in Arizona were not making serious 
efforts to put an end to bombings of Japanese homes in 
the Salt River district. “ Not all Americans are uncivi- 
lized,” he declared, “ but some of them are barbarous.” 
In reply, Foreign Minister Koko Hirota expressed his 
doubts as to whether the assailants of Japanese in the 
United States were real Americans and announced that 
further representations would be made at Washington. 
No debatable questions were mentioned in the radio-tele- 
phone conversation between Foreign Minister Hirota and 
Secretary of State Hull. An exchange of felicitations 
inaugurated this new service between the United States 
and Japan. 


Budget Balanced in Philippines.—By a generous use 
of the veto power, Governor General Frank Murphy kept 
contemplated expenditures in line with current revenues. 
The vetoes assured the insular Government of a cash sur- 
plus of at least 2,000,000 pesos. In making his decision 
the Governor General discriminated in favor of social 
legislation as opposed to purely political measures. Among 
the social reforms thus assured were a new housing pro- 
gram ; additional hospital facilities for the insane; 1,000,- 
000 pesos for typhoon relief; greater appropriations for 
the care of orphaned and delinquent children; anti-usury 
laws ; and a general improvement of hospital facilities and 
public health centers. 


Mexico’s Nationalistic Program.—President Car- 
denas began his nationalistic program on December 16, 
when he declared that Mexicans would have complete 
preference for all governmental positions and in the 
bestowal of concessions. Only Mexicans by birth may 
serve in the Mexican navy, merchant marine, and army. 
Port captains, customs house officials and employes, and 
governmental employes, must also be Mexicans by birth. 





Next week’s issue, the first of the new year, 
1935, will be our annual review issue. 

Three members of the staff, John LaFarge, 
Gerard B. Donnelly, and Wilfrid Parsons, will 
contribute articles in which they will review and 
interpret the currents of events and thought that 
moved through the year and affected in their 
course the international, domestic religious, and 
national scenes respectively. 

“ The Year in Education ” will be compiled and 
explained by Francis M. Crowley. 

_ “Whither Society? ”, a review of the sociolog- 
ical trends of the year in this country, will be 
contributed by Philip H. Burkett. 

The year’s Chronicle of events will be the joint 
work of members of the Staff. 























